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PREFACE 



PriTiciples and VaVueg in School Society is an attempt to formulate in 
writing. some of Jhe basic' ideas I have presented as a speaker atid 
lecturer for lay and professional, audiences during the past four ^ 
decades. ' * " 

- I assume' full responsibility $pr the ideas in the book; however, the main 
iihpfetus. for my having written it has cprae from those individuals who have 
expressed an interest in having the Ideas available to them in written 
fprm, as well as those who have shared wjth me the meaningful ness of the 
ideas in their lives. 

There are, of course, many persons to whom I owe much for having helped 
me ^to clarify my ideas in the areas, of psycholqgy, philosophy, love, 
economics y religion, education, and so on, ideas which are presented in 
this book. I am, however, especially indebted to my wife, Elizabeth, 
whose deep and abiding love and intellectual ^vitflity are boundless, to 
my son, Lawrence, and daughter-in-law, Sandra, wpose love, intelligence ; 
and humor are precious, to all my students who are always a source Of ^ 
inspiration, and to Dr. H. D. Richardson, Professor Emeritus and former^ 
Vice President of Arizona State University., whose , abundant insights have 
been both a challenge and art inspiration to me, I amalso grateful to 
the Arizona Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development for 
publishing the manuscript and^for providing me 'With many, many 
opportunities to have dialogue with, the dedicated and insightful 
individuals who make up its membership. ] 

0- J. a. ^ ^ 
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. CHAPTER"! • . • . . 

' . iTHE FORMULATION OF PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES 

Mt is sometimes said that "a problem W 11 stated is a problem half 
solved." '-.Both problems and principles are obncerned with the 
relationships between variables. A principle is a solution to a 
■jjrohlem. 

f' ■ - ■ • ■ . 

■ - r 

Characteristics of a Problem ' ' . 

A problem is a question. that asks what relationship exists between two or 
. . more variables^ 

The characteristics of a prbblem are as follows: ' ■ 

,1. It fs a question-, an interrogative sentej:ice. ! 

2. It asks what relationship exists between two or more variables. •■ 

3. It is stated in observable terms. ■ y ^ . 

4. It is descriptive, not valuational . • " ■ - 

5. It is stated in the p^sent tense. *** 

6. It is, stated in the third person. 
7- It is, general and. universal . 



Criteria- of a Problem • \ - 4-. ■ 

In these terras the criteria of a' problem are: - , 'J j. 

1. Does it express a relationship between" two or mope variaBles, such as 



I 
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J . for example, "Is A related to B?" "How are A and B related to C^'I. i'Is A 
related to B under conditions C and D?" ^ 

2rt Is the problem stated in question form? 

^ 3. Is It stated in jobservable terms? ^ 

4. Is it stated in descriptive, not valuational terms? 

5. Js it stated in -the present tense? ^ 

6. Is it stated in the third person? 

7. Is it general and universal? 

Examples of Problems , ' ^ 

V 

The. following are examples X)f problems: ^ : • 

\l. What are the effects on pupil behavior of different types of 

incentives? ^ / 

\ ' . - \ / ^ ' 

2. What are the* effects of teacher comments on improvement in student, 
perforrtic^nce? - ^ : 

3. Under what conditions does learning how to learn transfer to new 
situations? . ^ 

For other examples pf problems see Jajnes John Jelinek,,,G. D. McGrath, and 
R. E. Wochner, Educational Research Methods ; John Dewey, How We Think ; 
Dissertation Abstracts International ; Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research ; : What Research Says to the Teacher ; fred N> Kerlinger,^ 
Foundations of Behavioral Research : Educational and Psychological Inquiry . 



Characteristics of a Principle 



A priijciple*, being a solution to a problem, i^s a statement of the 
relationship between two or nTore variables. In effect it ans.wers 
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questions like the fo 1-1 owing: (1) Is A related to B? (2) How are A 
'B feLated to C? (3), . Is A related to B under conditions C and D? 

The characteristics ©f a prirrciple are as follows; 

1. it is, 'a declarative* sentence t 

2., It identifies ah action and ,the consequence of th^t action.;, 

3. It establishes a relationship of "If . . . (action) . . then . 
(consequence) • • / " ' • 

4. It js stated. in behavioraj, observable terms. 

5. It Js de5Criptive, not valuational . 

6. ' It is stated ip the present tervse. 

7. It is stated in the third person. 

8. It is general and universal. 

Criteria of a Principle ^, 

In these terms the criteria of a principle are as follow^,: 
1. Is it a declarative sentence? ' 
'2. Does it identify an action and a consequence of that actlfoh? 

3. Does it establish a paradigm of "If . . . (action), then .» . . 
(consequence) . "? ■ , " . . 

) . ' . * " 

4. Is instated in behavioral, observable terms? 

' ■ . ■ 

5. Is it descriptive rather than valuational? ' 

6. Is it stated in the present' tense? 

7. Is it stated in the third^person? 
"8. Is it general and universal? . 



. -^-^tXam^les of Principles 



na 

Wo 



The^ following are examples of principles: 

1. If there Js groUp study, then there is higher gra^ achievement* 

2. If there is* reconstructed practic^in a mental function, then there is 
an effect on the future learning of /^at mental function, 

* • • » 

3. If a group consists of upper-class, middle-class, and lower-class 
children* then the middle-class more often than the upper-class and 
lower-cl^sV-ehildren avoid finger painting. 

For examples of4rf)rihmp,les see James J. Jelinek, Basic Concepts of 
Education ; Fred N, Kerllnger, Foundations of Behavioral Research Vernon 
Eh Anderson , Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Development ; Rudyard 
K. 'Bent and Her)ry H. Kronerfberg, PrincipTes of Secflndary Education ; 
J.. Minor Gwynn and John B. Cha^e, Curriculum Principles and SocijT Trends.; 
Harold C. Hand, Principles of Public Secondary Education ; Asahel D. 
^odruff, Basic Concepts of Teaching ; Nelson Bossing, Principles of 
secondary Education ; Herbert Klausmeier, Principles and Practices of 
Secondary School. Teaching ; Florence Henry Lee, Principles and. Practices of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools ; and Robert C. McKean, Principles 'and 
ffethods -in Secondary " Educati on . 
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CHAPTER II 

PRINCIPLES IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 



The following are some basic principles in school and soct&ty: 



1. Arrestment 

If a person determines that he is unable to cope with a certain element of 
disintegration of his dynamic equilibrium, he builds into his structure a 
' response' that arrests jfurther growth within the area of that • 
disir^pgrative factor. 

^ If an individual does not identify and/or formulate an alternative 
^ response to a factor that disintegrates his dynamic equilibrium, he 

continues the saltre response over and over even though the response does 
- not remove the disintegrative factor. 



2. Assumptions 

If a person makes an assumption about his way of life, professional or 
personal, that he is unwilling or unable io examine and change, then that 
assumption is basic not only to one conclusion, decision, emotion, or # 
passion, but all conclusions, decisions, emotions, or passions relevant 
to it- " 

3- Attitudes 

Bf conflict among forms of behavior rages within the individual, then 
Itftitudes emer'ge- 
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4. Authenticity 




If a person prevents another from being authentically human, then he 
himself is not authentically fjumari. 



/ • 

5. Authority 

If a person wields authority, then he requires it even more than those 
who accept it. 



6. Communication 

If the communicator makes use of preisen-cursian, transeuntis-testinJonialis 
and plethos-conformite techniques, then the communicatee knows ^ow the 
communicator wants him to feel about the referent but he does ript 
envisage, understand or perceive the referent as it is. 

If the communicator identifies the who, what, when, where, why, arid how 
elements of a referent, the communicatee responds to the referent and the 
response identifies the meaning (consequences) af the referent for him. 

If a person knows what he is doing, he can say what he is doing; if he 
knows what he is thinking, he can say what he is thinking; if he cannot 
speak or write for himself, he i^ not very sure of .what he is doing and of 
what he means, 

7. Concomitance 

If an individual pursues goals on an extrinsic basis, then concomitant 
outcomes occUr that prevent him from reconstructing his experience- 
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8. Conditioning 



/ 



/If avtrainer sets up environmental situations that force trainees to make 
those responses desired by him, if he reinforces those responses when they 
.occur, ivf"he creates an emotional, response of acceptance of both himself 
and those competencies that are to be learned, tf he presents problem, 
situations in this context of acceptance, if he extinguishes largely 
through nonreinforcement and partly through mildly punishing contingencies 

* behavior that interferes with the trainees* learning the competencies he 
wants them to learn, if he presents situations in which the trainees know 
in strict behavioristic terms what they *a re to learn to do, if the 
trainees receive immediate feedback from their trainer concerning 
responses they make and they compare their progress with their past 
performance to see if they are doing what they srre supposed to do, then 
the trainer changes the behavior of trainees, individually and in groups, 
so tnat they behave in ways he wants them to behave and they do not 
behave in ways he does not^ant them to behave. 

I 

9. Conscientiatization 

If -men* gain,* inner freedom, then they learn coBScientiatization —^^to 
perceive social, political ,' sexual , religious, and economic 
. contradictions and to take .action against the oppressive elements of the 
society that^create those contradictions. 

If men do not admit their, fear of freedom, then they camouflage that fear • 
by preseiTtIng themselves as defenders of freedom and by considering any . 
threat to the status quo a threat to freedom itself. 

I 

If a person doubts the positive effects_iif. conscientia,' then»he does not 
always Jijake clear the premis^-^porrfffiich his doubt, is based, that premise 
bejng that it is better-'for victims of injustice not to recognize^ 
"themselves as such-. ^ 



10. Creativity 

If disco,rd and disorder occur in the perceptua-l system of an individual 
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charactenized by personal soundness, an individual characterized by et - 
clear although complicated image of himself, then he engages in a creative 
act to attain integration at a most complex level of synthesis, a 
synthesis thaV/involves an >nterpenetration of symbols drawn from the ^ 
individual's sexuality, philosophy, and meaning with complex 
overdetermiqation of actions and feelings which are themselves expressively 
simple. f 



11 . Dehumanization 



If teachers are well-in 
serving only tp^dehuman 
their efforts tb trarn 
sooner or la^r, these 
students to /urn agains 
existential /experience 
with^ their &«Ltomijjg f 
others, realityis^si 



jners who do not realize they are 
eir students, if they fall to perceive that 
emselves contradictions about reality, then, 
ses of dehumanization lead even passiVe 
r trainers and to discover through 
tfiat/their present way of Mfe is irreconcilable 
3rhuman, and that, through their relations with 
cally a process, undergoing constant transformation. 



12. Democracy , » • . 

If a society and it? institutions, especially its educational institutions, 
preach about democracy as a philosophy to the exclusion pf implementing it 
as a technique, then its young, are easy mark? for any dictator^ whij sets 
his si'ghts upon them and manipulates them — their thoughts, feelings, 
and actions ~ for his personal aggrandizement. 



13* Dialogue 



Jf individuals speak the^r word, name the world, and reconstruct it in 
thought and/or action^rhen their dialogue ^Goraes the way by >/hich they 
attain significance/as persons — (a) .the dialogue is not I'adliSied to the 
rict of one individual's depositing ideas iftwAftdther, (b), it is not a 
simple exchanged ideas to be consumed by discussants, (c) it is not a . 
hostile, polamical argument between individuals who are^ committed not to 



11 

the search for truth and^freaning but rather to the impositioYi of their own 
truth and meaning, (d) it is not a situation in which some individuals 
name^the world on behalf of others, (e) it is not a crafty Instrument for 
the domination of one .individual by anotner. 

14. Dialogue 

If .there is not love, humility, faith, trust, hope and thinking between 

dialoguers, then there is no encounter between men, mediated by the world,, 

to name the' world, but, rather verbalism between those who want to name ' 

the world and those wKo do not wish to do so, between those who deny other 
men the right to spealc their word and those whose right to speak has been 
denied them. • 



15. Differences ^ 

If people live differently, then they think differently* , ^ 

16. Discipline' \ * . ' . 

If the individu^ -has a goal inti^lnsically arrived at, then he pursues, the 
r goal even in the f abe of difficulty, handicap, confusion, pain, suffering, 
or whatever. 



17. Learning ' ^ . X 

If the dynamic equilibrium of the individual is disiategrated then (1) he 
responds to remove that disintegrative fact<?r, (b) his responses continue 
if his first response is not instrumental in the Removal , (c) his 

responses vary^ and (d) he builds into structure the res'ponffi that 

effectively removes the disiniegrative)factor. 



\ 



18, Domination 



If there is domination of one person ov^r .anoth6fV ff a person rtanipuUt&s. 
another in terms of his own end?,. then ttiere .Is pa'tholpgy of 1 ove, , 
sadism in the dominator and masochism in the- dominated. ^ ' - ' • ' 



19, Doublemindedness 



If in a pedagogical encounter there 'is extrinsic motivation, aivfded 
attentioo-r^ublemindedness, that -is, if the goals-'of the. trains are - ^ 
differer/t froikthe goals of th.e trajnea, if.' the demands of the, trainer' 
forbid the dirett expression 'of the purposes of the learner. If. the .€htire,; 
surrender and wh^ehearted adoption of the course of action deroajided of ^ ; 
the trainee by th^trainer is .impossi-ble, .if there is so-called "stern .', 
tliscipline" — exteVnal coercive pressure, 1f there is motivation through; 
rewards extraneous/to the thing to be done, if there is schooling that i5 . 
merely preparatory, schooling with ends bfeyqnd the jtude'nt'S. pf^ent \ 
grasp, if there }4 exaggerated emphasis ypoh driTl exerci'se des-l^ned to- 
produce skill fn/action independently of thought — exercises haying- no 
purpose but the/produ'ction of automatic skill,- if wha't is sppnttnepds and . 
vital in menta/ action and reaction goes unused arid untes^ted , ' then (aj the 
trainee delib^ately revolts or deliberately attempts to deceive others, 
(b) the outcome is ^ confused and divided state of interest. ifl which the 
trainee is fooled ai to his own real intent, (c) the trainee tries to - '• 
serve two masters^^ once — on the one hand, he wants to do v/b.at he is 
expected to do', to please others, to get their approval, to be apprehensive 
of peVialty,: to "pay attention to .the lesson" or whatever the requirement 
is; but cJn the other hand, he wants to pursue his own purposes since the 
evident suppression of their exhibition does not abolish them, (d) he ' 
finds irksome the strain of atterfcion to what is hostile to desire, (e) in 
spite of his outward behavior, h,is underlying desires determine the main 
course of his thought anq^ his deeper emotional responses; his 'mind wanders 
from the nominal suhj'ect -and devotes itself to what is intrinsically more 
desirable, (f) there' is an obvious loss, of energy of thought immediately 
available when one is consciously trying to seem to. try to attend to one 
matter while his imaginatidh is spontaneously going out to more congenial 
affairs, (g) there is a subtle and permanent crippling of intellectual- 
activity based upon the fostering of habitual self-deception inherent in 
the doublemindedness that hampers integrity and completeness of mental 
action, (h) a split is developed between conscious thought and attention 
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and impulsive emotion and desire, (i) reflective clea;1ings with tHe content 
of instructrff>n is const-rained and ha.lf-hearted attention wetnders, . . ' 
(j). dealings w'ith'the interests of the student by the student become 
illicit} transactions 'With th^m are furtive; the discipline. that comes 
,frQm>egulating response by delii.beT^ate tnq.uiry having a purpose, fails ; 
the lieepest .-concern and'rao^t^cop^eoia.l enterprises of the imagiriati.on 
(sinC^ they cejil^er about^ the 'things dearest to desire) are casual and 
ccncealedj- tt)e)^-;Vnter intii action in V'aj'S. -which "are.unadnowledgedi and 
they ape demorattzj.rig because thyey.aKe hq^ subject to'- r^e.etifi cation by . 
consHderatioh of d)nsfequences.<\' ^v L-. K • " ' ■ ' 

• - :■ .;• . • . ••, .■• • '-v , ■ 

;■ ■' ' ' - ■ ■". ■ .'■ i \ ■ . ' • . 

^O; . Education 



fIf:=e4ucatW;^'^cai*'ri#'f .on ^'^ '^A'^.'^or ."Bf;^or by "A" about ''B,;"" if 
/ oppressors ciet Itpoft nfep tb- tndbetrtna.te,them and adjust them 'to a reality 
.which inuU ^eifia'ijfT un/econstruf::^ed, thbn the' ensuing behayi^jrs' are traininc 
vbehav?(3rsi^at are.',|i''n j^hemsel ves , acCs of violence*,, if j' onnhe'othfe'r 
"tijind,«^uci£ioh IS Jarried;on iry "A"; wkh "B.;' if the teachet. ask?. ^ . 
rttimseU/iwRa^t he dlalogi/e^with the Students ab'out, then the 
, .'preoccufWi.tfbri withl^he, content of the dialogue is a preoccupation with 
.' cur-j^icifjumji-n aat'^ntfc>ducati on, 'mediated by the world, a world wH;|ch 
,'injpresies a^rfd chMlien^es. both teacher and student, giving rise, to 
.d]escrij)tion$ and^aluations about it impregnated with hopes, anxieties, 
■-•dloubts^''and.;th't fiXe'i . ■ ;■> -■■ ; ' 




:g'o-srtreng|h ■; ■.: ' ' . ' ' ' \- " 

. \ ■ ' \. ■ ^ • . ' ■ > '• ■ ' ' ' " ■ . ,;. ,^ 

If an individual' is charj^cterized by ego-strength — (a) .good physical 
function3ng,'(.b) spontaneity, ability-to share" emotional experiences, 

(c) religiousiiy, but nonfundamentalist and undogmatic*^ religious beliefs,. 

(d) permissive-,morality, (e) contact with reality,, ^,f.) .feelings ,6f . . ^ 
personal adequacy and vitality, and (g) physical courage and'TaCk of fear, 
then his behavior is characterised by resourcefulness, vitality^ arid 
self-direction.— he is alert, adventurous, determined, independent, 
initiatory, outspoken, persistent, 'reliable* resourceful, responsible. 

If an individuaVis characteriz"6d by ego-strength,' then hjs behavior is 
characterized ijy -e^^^'ective intelligence —'perceiving, planning, 



synthesizing^ in genei^>>srtiaintainipg a^^^ relat'ions>iip to reality ' 

behavior that is guided^^^y^ antiqip^^ of corisequencres . 

If an individual, is'' characterized 4)y ego-strength, then-h^s behayior is 
not characterized by Hypochondriastk^ Depression, Hysteria, Psycjhast^en.ia, 
Schizophrenia, and/or Paranoia. ^ ^s^.. ' ^) ' [ ' 

If an ijidividua^l is^characterized by a labk ot^ego-strength (a'/ many 
and chronic physicaV ailments, .(b) broodin^^'ihhibition, a strong need 
for emotior>dl seclusion, worrisomeness , *(c) intense religious experiences,, 
belief ^in 'prayer, an'd ;miratles ^ (d) repressive and punitive morality, 

(e) diss,oc1atiori and^ei^o-a'lienation , (f ^coiwusion, submissiveness , 
chronic fatf^ue,^(^) phobiafs and infantile inxi^ttes, then his behavior is 
characterized by high gynandromorphy , inhibition, and affectation. he is 
affected* d|pendenf, 'effeminate, mannerly^ mild. , * 

If an individual is' characterized by a.'iacj< of ego-strength, then his 
behavior is* characterized by intolerance and ethnocentrism — (a) lack of 
^differentiation of the ego', (b) a harrow range of experience, emotionally, 
.-and intellectually, (c) rigidity and constriction, and (d) stereotyped 
'thinking. ^ • . / ^ • • 

If an individual is characterized bjy^ ego-strength, rigorous training, and 
^pathogenic childhood (the presence in childhood of "'cifpumstancfis which 
commonly produpe mental illnes§),.,^h,(5n ta) he takes an ascendant role, in 
his. reflations with others, fb) he' is competitive with his peers and like? 
to gd ahead and to win, .(c)^ he emphasizfes succes's'and productive 
achievement as a means for ach^ieving status, powey*, and recognition,.^- , 
(d) he manipulates people ak a,' means to achieving personaT ends, 1s 
opoortunistic, and sloughs^over the meaning and value of the individual i 

(f] he is refapllio'us toward authority,' figures, rules, and othei^^ 
■6ortstraints> and (g) be is^sarcastic and'cynfcal. , " >^ 

If an individual is ctiarScterized by training and a lack of ego-strength 
(personal infefnority and lacklof inner resources), then (a) hejacjcs,. 
social poise and presence. and becomes rattled and upset in social 
situations, (b;) he jacks ipnfidence--it1' his own ability, {c) he is unable. ' 
to make decisions without vaciV.lation, hesitation, or delay, (dj'he^' 
becomes; cdnfused, disorganized,; and unadaptive under stress,, (e) Ife is 
suggestible and overly resp9n^i\re to other pepple*s evaluations.;rather^;* 
thari,his own, (f) he is rigid and ^nflexiblej|n tho^ht and action, (g) he 
has a narrow, range of interests, j(h) he has slow 'perSDn at tempo and ^ 
y^esponds, speaks, and moves slowly, (i) he tends npt to become involved in 
thirtgs and is passively resistanWand (j) t^e Is pedajitic and fussy about 
giinor things. 



) ' .1 . 
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If an .fndTViduaf Ms charactenzed by.tra'lhlng and lack of egQ-strength^ 
(63cges$ive conf ormUy> an?! personal . constriction) , then (a) he overcontrols 
his impulses, inhibited /gnjf needlessly delays or^ denies himself 
gratification, (b), he i^l submlssi\^e, cqmp^liant, and pverly accepting Mfrith 
respect to autbigtr^^y-*. (cj he ts conforming/and tendsj to do things that^are 
prescri'bed* (4*) "fie tendsUo/stde-^t^p troublesome sijtuations and makes 
concessions t6 avoid 'unpleasantness , (e) he is stereotyped ancl unoriginal 
in his a9p;*6ach.tp problems, (fThe is .seTf-abasing, feels unworthy, 
i....-!^.. ^-^j-u.-^uT^ ig given self-blame; and '^"^ -^^^ noccim- 



I,guilty, and'huitible, and 
about his vocational pro 



-essibnaV future j?ind advancenent 



If a- person 
process and 



has ego 
his ,beha^vior 
self-confi<ience, poise. 



If^ari individual 
functioning, (b) 



.strength, then -he^ participates actively in group 
is* characterized by vitality, drive, 
nd breadth of • rnterest. , . , ^ 



g) he is pessimistic 



IS characterized by ego-strength — (a) good^ physical 
spontaneity, ability to share emotional experiences, 
^ (c) religiousity,'but nohfundament^list and undogmatic religious Ibe^liefs , 
-(d) permissive moral Itv, .(e) contact with reality, (f) feelings. of 
personal adequacy and vitality, and (g) physical courage and lack of fear, 
tben.he (a) is' efficientV capable* 'able to jnobilize resource's easily and 
effectively^, not bothered with work inhibitions, (b) derives per^dnal 
consequences and pleasure from his work, values productive attainment for 
its own sake', (c) is seJf-reliant> independfent tn' judgment, able to think 
'for himself, 1[d) 'is^ an Mfective Reader, {e\ is counteractive in the face 
of frustrations (f) takes the initiative in(sQcial relations, 
(g) communicates i^eas clearly ahd effectivel_ 
to win O^ji^er people to his point of view, (i) 
convers^itionally 'facile. . . 



(h),1s persuasive, 
is verbally fluent. 



^tends 




-?^2*. Emancipation 



If power springs' from the Wisi^tEg rations of tbe dynamic equilibrium: of the 
oppressed ^nd the <dehumaniz^^fehen emancipation comes not only to those 
who,se"humanity has. been stolen but^also, thoUgh in a different way, to . 
those who have stolen it. 



23; . Empathy /. 



V , ■ . . ... 

If a person knows only his owti side of the case,, then he knows little of 
that: • ' ' . . 

24, Instrumental ism 



If a person know? where. he' is and where he is going, then hj? knows what to 
do atid how to do it. / 
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If 
not 
fast 



Goals 



a person does not know where he is and where he is going, then there is 
much comfort for him in being told he is on his way and travelling 



Essential ism 



If studdltts work at storing deposits entrusted to them, then they do not 
develop the critical approaches necessary for the reconstruction of their 
experience. -^^^ 



27. Exploitation 



If the oppressed remain unawar'^ of the causes of their condition, then 
they fatalistically accept their exploitation. 



28. Extrinsicism 



If man^s behavior is conditioned^,' by' external stimuli, bv;exttirtsic, ^■ 
motivation,, by grades,- money'/ or other rewards , then (a) he loses the 
ability. to contemplate^, (b) {he becomes the pV^ey of those who. condition 
him, (c) he destroys- his desire to' find out the "why" of life, (d) he 
lose^ his ^ability to /formulate' ideals and to bring them to fruition, 
(e) he becomes a passive individual upon whom habits are impressed by his 
trainer, /(f) he becomes anti-intellaetual , (g) he relinquishes 
responsibility fo/his ethical behavior to his trainer rather than \o 
jaccept /fesponsib/lity for his own actions, (h) he turns to violence when 
rewards are withheld, (i) he loses his freedom to infinite individuality, 
(j) he limits/his perspective, (k) he is law-abiding only when he is ; 
observed, (J) he learns gamesmanship, especially the game of revenge 
and/vindipxiveness, (m) he is polemical; . . / 



Freedom 



If the teacher is willing to be what he wishes and to let the studpnt be 
as he wishes, then he does not ho^d himself to be wise or good con/pared to 
the student nor^does he wish to impart to him his own visions or virtues, 
but rather to heTp him understand himself sd that he becomes mo^e a ^person 
fre^e to choose rnd less a slave restricted to his history, even in jno>t7 
extreme form to grant the right of the student^ to choose destruction and 
evil if he does so freely. ^ ' 



30 . Freedom 



r' 



If the -oppressed discover they have internalized the will of the oppressor 
if they discover they live in a duality in which to be is to be 1 i ke and 
to be like is to. be. like the oppressor , then they~3ev?lop a pe3agogy for 
their liberation. * 
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3K Generosity 



I 



If the oppressor risks an act of/love with the oppressed, w.ith those>ho- 
are characterized by their subo/dination to the wvll of the master, then, 
he stops making sentimental and individualistic gestures of false 
generosity to the oppressed /nd works at th^4r side.to change the reality 

of another. 



Whifh has made them object 



^If any' action is taken b/ the oppressed to close the fount of false 
generos'ity nourished by/oppression, then the oppressors — the dispensers 
of the false generosit/ -- do all/in their power to suppress that action. 




/ 

/ 

.ingle statistics (letter grades, numerical grades, ^and 
ort student achievement, then the student receives a^n 
(ysis of an inaccurate judgment by a biased and variable 
iud|e of the ei^tent to which he has achieved an umlefined mastery of an 
unknowti proportion of an indefinite amount of ma^rial. 



lers use 
the li/ke) to 
inadequate ana 



ret 



33. Growth 



If man in historical perspective is inc6mp1ete arid aware of his 
♦incompleteness, then both, dehumanization and humanization are 
possibilities for him. / 
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34. Heurism 

If the^teaoKer and student relationship at any >evel , inside or outside 
the achool, is heuristic in rtature, if it involves modes of inquiring, 
hypothesizing, problem-solving, if teachers and students are both 
subjects (a subject being one who knows and acts) rather than subjects 
and objects (an object being one who is known and is »acted upon-), then, 
(a) education becomes responding to the intentional i ties of the 



♦ 



participants, (b) languaging replaces narrating, (c) acts of cognition 
replace transferrals of information, (d) cognizable objects (referents) 
Intermediate cognitive individuals (the subjects — the teachers and the 
students), (e) dialogical relations are used to° the fullest capacity of 
the cognitive actors (teachers and students) to cooperate in perceiving 
the same cognlz^le objects (referents) ('f) the term subj'ect or - 
teacher-student replaces teacher»of-the-students and subjects or 
students-teachers replaces students -of-the-teach,er, (g) the teacher is no 
longer merely< the one-who-teaches , but one who is himself taught in 
dialogue with students „who, in turn, while being taught also teach; all 
^ ■ ^)ecome. jointTy responsible- for the process in which, they all grow, (h) no 
■ yoneJ:eaches another, nor is anyone "self-taught;" individuals teach each 
Mother, mediated by t+ie referents of their world, (i) the teacher-student 
is not cognitive in his pre-p'aration and narrative in his presentation, 
(j) the teachfer-student^does not, regalrd .cognizable objects, (referents) as 
his private property but as the object of reflection 8yJi,yB5elf and his 
students, (k) the teacher-student reconstructs his refAc'^ons in the 
reflection of students, (1) the students are .critical co^vesti gators in 
dialogue with the teacher, (m) ,the teacher studies reality with students 
and reconstructs his earlier reflections and considerations as the 
students e)^press their own, (n) education involves a constant unveiling 
of reality, (o) education strives for the emergence of consciousness and 
critical intervention in reality, (p) students pursue .problems relating to 
themselves in the world and with the wo.rld and feel increasingly morei 
challenged and obliged to respond to that. challenge, (q) authentic 
reflection considers men in their reactions with the wOrld, (r) students, 
simultaneously reflecting on themselves and op-the world, increase the 
scope of their perception and begin _^to direct their observations toward 
previously inconspicuous phenomena , 7s) students develop their power to, 
perceive critically' the way they exist in the world with which and in 
which they find themselves; they come to see the world not as a static 
reality, but as a reality in process,, in reconstruction., 

If the mo^e of instruction emphasizes inner direction,,". inquiry, induction, 
and hypotjiesis-generation then the student learns ±o- think; if the mode of 
instruction emphasizes outer direction, fact-dispens°ing, deduction, and 
expositidn then the s,tudent is trained and conditioned but he does not 
learn to think. ; 
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If an idea shajces. the confidence of a person i^ one of his j)rejudices, 
if the person continues to hold fast to his prejudice des pite the fact 
that hfs confidence in it is shaken, then the person, ne^rfSCgr how long 
the lapse of time, will nwnember the idea although he diiesH^^^cept it 
and will build jit into structure — accept it and act in terms pf it — 
once the. preju(^ice is removed. - ^ | ' 




' 9 



36. Hypos tatizati on 

If an indi vidua maps of territories that do not exist, if Jiis 

verbalizations do not portray a referent, then behavior based on those 
maps and verbalisations, whether Jt is the behavior of the communicator or 
conmunicatee, is based upon supposition, assum^ion, fantasy, fancy, and 




the like, and for this reason isr not guided by e\n arYticipation of ^ 
consequences 

^ " \ " 

37. Imprints . ^ ^ 

\ I 

(if individuals .do not learn to learn as children, then there- is little 
chance they w^ll ev^ learn to learn at all. 



38. Intelligence ^ 

If an individual learns the consequences of an action, thing, event, or 
'Whatever, hi^ behavior is guidfed by an anticipation of those consequences. 



39.* Interactionism 
If an indlwdu^l perceives content as i^istrumental toward eliminating a 
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factor th»t disintegrates- his dynamic equilibrium, then (a) he pursues 
that content with a discipline, even if it is at first unpleasant to him, 
(b) he considers it a means to an end, (c) he^ learns it, (d) he builds it 
into structure so that he can use it whenever the disintegrative fact^ 
reappears, an^^) he develops pleasure in it. 



40. Interest 



If the subject-matter of the "lessons" be such as to have an appropriate 
place within the expanding consciousness of the child, if it grows otit of 
his own past doings, thinkings, and sufferings, and grows into 
applications in further achievements and receptivities, th^^o device or 
trick of method has to be resorted to in order to enlist "interest." 



41 . Judo 



If in dealing with his opponen^t an indivi3bal implies he has alternatives 
without mentioning, therti, if he implies he/is not really interested, if he 
implies he has advantage even if there \i none, then he exploits the fears 
of his opponent to his own advantage without actually saying anything or 
committing himself to anything^ just as in the art of judo, if an v 
individual uses his opponent's weight and size to his advantage, then he\ 
forces him down. 



42. Languaging 



If a human being, no matter how ignorant", oppressed, or silent, learns tp 
use the tools of languaging, then in his dialogical encounters with others 
(a) he gradually perceives his persona IVapd social reality as well as the 
contradictions in it, he becomes conscious of his own perception of that 
reality, and he deals critically wit'b it, and (b) the word takes on new 
power for him by being the means by vlhich he di^^overs himself and the 
means by which he gives names to referents around him -- he learns to say 
his own word and tovtiame the things of his world, he comes to a new 
ayyareness of self, he gains a new sense of dignity,. he is stirred by a new 
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hope, he works and thereby. changes the world, he changes from an ol^ect to 
a human being, he decides jto take upon himself the struggle tp change the 
structures of society which until now have served to oppress him. 



43. Liberation ' 

• 

If one individual or grpup of individuals exploits another individual or 
group of individuals, then the consequent pedagogy of the oppressed 
unfolii^n two phases — (a) the oppressed unveil the world of oppression 
and through the praxis commit themselves to its' reconstruction, (b) after ■ 
the reality of oppression has been reconstructejd the pedagogy ceases to 
belong to the oppressed and becomes a pedagogy of all men in the process 
of permanent liberatiorK in both phases it is through action in depth that 
the culture of domijj^on is culturally confrorted; in the first phase^thd 
confrontation occurs through the change in the way the oppressed perceive 
the world of o^pr^ssion; in the secop^_^ase the confrontation occurs 
through the expulsion of the myths create and developed in the old order' 
thafhaunt the new structure, emerging from theisocial reconstruction. 

If the oppressed (the trained) hava^adapted by negative disintegrationism 
to the structure of domination in .'Hjtich 'they are immersed and to which 
they have become resigned, if the 'oppressed (the trained) seek the 
praise, approbation, reward of the oppressor (the trainer) in whatever 
they do, if the oppressed (the trained") instead of striving for liberation 
strive themselves to -become the oppressors (the trainers), if the oppressed 
(the trained), having internal i zed .the image of the oppressor (the 
trainer). 'are fearful of freedom that requires them to be responsible and 
authentic, then the childbirth of their liberation is characterized by 
pain, the pain subsiding only in the degree to which they discover 
themselves to be conditioned, controlled, and manipulated by the oppressor 
(the trainer) for his. aggrandizement and their dehumanization. 



44. Love 

If there is love without criticism, then there is stagnation; if there is 
criticism without love, then there is destruction.. 



C 
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45. Maturity 




If growth in the maturity of Vndividuals of a society does not keep pace 
with their physical powers, if every increase in their power fs not 
matched by an increase in their maturity, thff' and their culture perish. 



46. Narration 



If the teacher and 5 tudent relationship at any level, inside or outside 
the schoor, is narrative in character, if it involves a narrating subject 
(the 'teacher) and |)<;tient listening objects (the student,s), then 
(a) education beco|i4s an act of depositing in which students are the 
depositories and th^ tfeachers are the depositors, (b) the' content of ^ 
instruction, whether it be descriptive or yaluational, is lifeless, 
petrified, motionless, static, compartmeii'talized — alien to the 
existential experiejice of the students, detached f^m the mean.ing and the 
totality that engen/iered it and could give it signiTfitance, (c) the 
narration leads the students to memorize mechanical^ the narrated - 
content, turns them into containers to be filled by the teacher .— thus • 
the more completely he fiJls the container, the better teacher he i§; the" 
more meekly the container! permit themselves to be filled, the bettei^ 
students they are, (d) the approach is irrelevant to the reconstruction of 
experience of the student, (e) knowledge is a gift bestowed by those who 
consider themselves knowledgeable to those whpm they consider to know 
nothing, (f) the approach minimizes and annuls the creative power pf the 
students.. and encourages their credulity in such a way as to serve the 
interests of the oppressors .who care neither to have the world or the,, 
experience of the students reconstructed, (g) the interests of the ' 
oppressors lie in changing the consciousness of the oppressed, not the 
situation which oppresses them for the more the oppressed can be led to 
adapt to the situation the more easily they can be dominated, (h) the 
approach masks the effoVt to turn men into automatons and thereby negates 
^'their efforts -at humanization, (i) , the oppressors react forcefully' , 
against any actiQ.n in the educational situation which stimulates the 
critical faculties of the students who seek to solve the problems of their 
lives, (j)-the oppressed" are regarded as pathological cases of a healthy 
s&ciety, marginal men who deviate from the general configuration of a 
good society, and who must be trained to adapt to the world as it is and 
to the fragmented view of reality deposited in them,^(k) the educated man 
is the adapted man because he is better fit for the world as it is. 

. ■ , C . . . • ) 
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- . 47,, Necrophileticism 



If individuals are alleriated^froiA tlieir own decision-making, then they 
^change into objects^ ' - / 



48. Oppression 



If the oppressed struggle for liberation, then their f iijs$/inclination is 
to' adopt as the ideal the characteristics of the oppressor. 

. ) : . , ■ ■ 

, '49. Passivism ' / 



1, 

view of reality deposited in them. 



If students (trainees) accept the passive role imposed upon them by their 
teachers (trainers) thei^ adapt to the world as it is and to the fragmented 



50. Perception 

If a person responds to a referent, then his behavior is determined not by 
what the referent is but by what he is. 



r 



51. Philosophy 

' - I 

If. an individual interprets the actions of men by of philosophical 
principle, then his analysis of philosophies of others gives him, insight 
into the behaviors of others in such, a, way that he behaves in anticipation 
of those behaviors. 
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.52. Pluralism 



If a person knows only his owit side of the case, tijga he knows little of 
that. • . ' ' ^ 



53. Praxis 



*4 



If a word. i^. deprived. of its dimensi-on of actioni- then refleCtion'is 
abrogated add the word is turned to chatter, verbalism, alienation, 
emptioess; if action is emphasized exclusively, to the detriment of 
reflation,' the work is converted into activism, action for action's sake, 
therlby negating true praxis and making dialogue 'impossible. , _^ 

^If man reflects and acts upon his world, then he. reconstructs it. 



54. Prescription \^ 

If the relationship between the oppressor and the oppressed is based upon 
prescription, if every prescription represents the imposition of one man s 
choice upon another, thereby transforming the will of the person 
prescribed t^o into, one- that conforms .with the wilT of the prescriber, 
then the behavior of the oppressed is a prescribed behavior and follows 
the guidelines of the oppressor. 



t 

55. Purpose 



The greater the purpose, the greater the effort, the greater, the learning 



56. Reconstructionism 

If a person rethinks his experience, then he faces each subsequent 
situation a different^rson. 
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* 57. Regression > 
» ♦ 

If an individuert is stifled in his effarts to think, to generate new 
hypotheses to test in the solution of a problem, the removal of a factor / 
that is ^disintegrating his dynamic equilibrium, and if he is not in a 
state of negative iisintegrationism, using the same responses over and / 
over again whether or not they af^ instrumental in the solution of ♦his 
problem, the restoration of his dynamic equilibrium, then he regresSes\to 
the use of behaviors that were once satisfying to him at a lowj^r level of 
sophistication and maturity-* • • . , . 



te* Responsibility , 

If the oppressed have been conditioned to internalize the. image of the 
oppressor and to adopt his preseniptions, then they are feafful of 
liberation and freedom which requires them to rep"Race the image and 
prescriptions with autonony^nd responsibility. 



7^ 



59. . Sectarianism 



60. Self 



If the dynamic equilibrium of an individual is disintegrated, then his 
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I - ^,*Piflen engage in sectarianism, if they feel threatened when their truth js ' ' * 

{^^-'•''''''questioned, then they suffer from an absence df doubt which is an obstacle^ 
^^^^ to their emancipation. 1 

. f . 

If individuals become sectarians, either as (^righti^ts who want the 
future to be a reproduction of the present, apRday iimiutably linked tov 
the jDSst, or (b) leftists who consider the future to be pre-established, 
an inevitable fate or destiny, then they develop forms of action which 
. negate their own freedom and the freedom of others to reconstruct their 
experiences. • ' 



- responses to the disintegrative '.factor vary "according to .his concept of . 
:self — if, for example, he conceptualizes himself as being inadequate to 
meet the (Jetmands of the task at hand, he. resppnds .to it as if it were a 
threat', if, on .the other hand, he conceptuaHzes himself as being capable 
of grappling with. the contingencies, he resporids to them as if they were 
a "challenge. *• - , '• ' ' . , ^ , 

If on the basis of his reconstruction. of his experience a pefsi^ J^es that 
which he has never don? before, then he changes his co;icept of- self. . 

If the oppressed is at the same time himself and. the oppressor whose- will 
he. has intemlized, then he is confronted; over and over agaip v^ith the 

•choice between be^ng a.who^le self or. a divided self ,, between following 
another's prescsriptions tr. his own values ,.'tretween 'speaking out or being 
silent, between experiencing respect oHlienation, between being a -i 

•spectator or an actor, between belog.a jjshon^ pefsbn or an authentic person 

\ If the- ofypressed find the 'oppressor- Out' and rbecomt fnvolved in the. 
^ struggle fpr 'their liberation, then they begin, tg believe in themselves. 

If a person develops a concept" of himselfV he fulfil lis that' concept . ^ 



"/•6n. Serendipity. 

1 . • ' • ' '-' ■- *• 

If an individual pursues gosalsj)n ''ah intrinsic basis, then cohc(pitaTit 
outcome^ occur that are useful ahd" valuable to him .in his recon-Stiructi on 
of^experience.- ' " ' ' 



62. Submission 



■i ¥ 



•If men are Vustrated in their efforts to act responsi{)ly, if they'find 
themselves -una^lfr to use th6i> faculties, then they experience a sense.of 

'anguish which caifses«tffe1n to reject their impotence by submitting -to* and 
identifying with a charismatic person, a benevolent dictator, or a ^group 
having power, thus by thisjymbolic participation in another s life . 

' having the illusion of acting, when in-reaTity they are only submitting to 
and becoming a part 'Of tfrose who act. . - ' , -■ 



If*J:.eachers^n/studeks are both' subjects (a subject being one who knows 
arid acts) rather than Vubjects and objects" (an object being one*who ts 
-kfiown anid is acted upor^fjTthey bp^fi recreate knowledge ^ind the--world. 



64. Technologization. 

If a society becomes prepdnderantly technological,, then\it rapjiTy makes; 
objects of its members, subtly programming them" -into conformity with the 
logic'of its system; but, ■paradoxically, it, is" that, s^me technology that 
creates among these jnembers\ a new. -sensitivity to what is happening, to^an 
.acute awareness of the new" bondage, to the perceptiorf t.ffat the rigJrt to 
say- their own/word has beenitakeft from them, _and thafnothin^ i$ more 
important thin the struggle |to win back* that right, ^ . 



65. Territory- 




If a transgr^ssor^ilters the tWritory of the possessor, 'the frasKessor 
^oes anythiDg/Wt^hirt-'his poweK, fair or foul y j^itti the least possible, ha 
to himklf^'-^to eject the' transgressor. .J -^' '^^^^ . ' - 



rm- 



"^'S.. Training 



If nran's behavior is conditionec 



motivation , by^rgrades , money 
'■ ability to co^^template, (b) he 
' him,- (c) he destirdys Ms desire 

loses bis abll'ity to formulate 



by external stimuli V bv extrinsic 
then (a) he loses 



of other rewards , 



the 



:ecomes the prey of those' who condition ' - 
to'find out the "why" Of life,, (d) /-he 

■ uses ».:> cutMoj V. ipeals-and to'bHng therp to fruition, 

■(e) he- becomes a passive individual upon whom habits are? impressed by his 
Wralne>,-(f) he becomes anti -intellectual-, (g) he relinquishes^ <. 
"responsibility for his ethical -behavior to his trainer rather, than to 
accept responsibility for his own actions, (h) he. turns to violence when ' 
rewards ^are withheld, (i) be loses his freedom t6 infinite individual-ity. 
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(j) he limits His.pfersjf^ctlve,. (k) he is law-abidijjg only when he is 
observed. . / I * ? • v . j^r-^-^- 



67. Training 



* . -IfT:he individual is motivated on an extrinsic b^sis, "then haj^i£5s what 
to do to receive the reward and avoid the punishment rath^^r^hart .the 
- content of instruction his trainer hop^s he will le$irn.> 



68,! Values 



If a society doe's not establish consensual agreements on its values, if it 
does not pursue^ those, values with a discipline, if .it pursues diverse 
alternative values /to the fusion of agreed-upon values, then it 
perishes. ' . \ / 



. 69: Values 

*' 

If a nat i on, andVits schools pursue inconsistent, contradictory, and 
ambiguous yaluea, then (a) the individi^als of the nation and the schools 
Jack common. critWI of truth, honesty /^irighitnes^, and decency, (b) the 

^ social structure Wakens and is characterized by a state of social 
insanity marked by crime, suicide, delinquency, and disorder, (c) th6 
Tpeople use the indonsist^t, contradictory, and ambiguous values to 

, ^ justtfy discr1minai:iori against individuals and groups, and (d) the 
fncopsistent set. oi^ values has a demoralizing^ influence .upon the 
individuals who comprise the ^dci^ty. ^ , 



70. Violence.' . ' - ' ; . . ^'" ' 

^ If tfiere is an act of rebellion by the oppresie^, art/act wh^jch is ysually^ 

is violent as the initial *v1olei\ce,pf , the oppressdrsi t|renVp§tradox1cally,* 



r 



an act of love is initiated; if the violence of the oppressors prevents 
the oppressed from being fully human, then the response of the oppressed 
to this violence is. grounded iti the desire to pursue the right to be 
human; if the oppressors dehumanize others and violate their rights, then 
they themselves/become dehumanized; if the oppressed, fighting to be 
human, take away the oppressors power to dominate and suppress, then they 
restore to the oppressors the humanity they have lost in the exercise of 
oppression. 
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CHAPTER III . 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN VALUES I 

In his colossal study on The Nature of Human Values sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation and The UentiFTor Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Milton Rokeach (5, passim) analyzes huge collections 
of statistical data purporting to identify (a) the values of American 
society by sex, income, education, race*, age, religion, and politics, and 
(b) the values of certain subsCrata inyAmerican society — counselors, 
hippies, nonhippies, homosexuals, pr;o^ssors> police, priests, seminarians, 
laymen, students, scientists, writers, artists, business executives, small 
entrepreneurs, salesmen, and the like. The report is written with two 
audiences in mind — first, it is written for professionals in all the 
social science disciplines and in philosophy and religion as well; second, 
it is written for college students as a textbook in courses on human 
values. It is on these grounds that a basic, critical and philosophical 
analysis of the assumptions foundational to the Rokeach study is warranted. 

On the basis of his study of A. 0. Lovejoy, (4) Robin Williams, (8) 
Clyde Kluckhohn, (3),M. Brewster Smith, (6) and Fred Strodtbeck, (7) 
Rokeach identifies eight assumptions upon which his study is based: 

(a) The total number of values that a person possesses is relatively 
small „ eighteen terminal values and eighteen instrumental va^lues. 

(b) All men everywhere possess the same values to different degrees* 

(c) Values are organized into value systems, (d) The antecedents of human 
values can be traced to culture, society and its institutions, and 
personality. , (e) The consequences of human values will be manifested in 
virtually all phenomena that social scientists might cons^ider worth 
i>ivestigating and understanding. (5, p. 3) (f) Values are enduring 
mainly because they are initially taught and learned in isolation from 
other values in. an all-or-none manner, such-and-such a mode of behavior or 
endrstate always being desirable. (5, p. 3) (g^) ^ value is a mode of 
conduct (an instrumental value) or an end-state of existence (a terminal 
value), (h) "Every human value TT a 'social product* that has been 
transmitted and preserved in successive generations through one or. more pf* 
society's institutions." (5, p. 34) 

On the basis of these assumptions Rokeach presents to each of his 
respondents two lists of eighteen alphabetically arranged insti^umental 
values and eighteen terminal values, each value being presented along with 
a brief definition in parentheses. (5, p. 27) Each respondent is 
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instructed to arrange the values "in order of importance to YOU, as 
gifid^ng principles in YOUR life." (5, p. 27) 

By .way of this approach he establishes frequency cPistributions of" rankings 
obtained for each of the eighteen terminal, values and* the eighteen 
instrumental values separately for American men and women and separately 
for subgroups varying in income, education, r^ce,;aige, religion. How the 
rank orders of the respondents is analyzed by Rokeach is shown in,th6 
following tables: (5, p. 57) 
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TABLE 1. TERMINAL VALUE MEDIANS OF WNKS OF RESPONDENTS AND COMPOSITE 
RANK ORDERS FOR AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEj^ [ ^ 



Male 



Female 



A comfortabte^life 

An exciting life 

A sense of accompl ishmentO 

A world aM)eace 

A world of beauty 

Equality ^ 

Family' security 

Freedom * 

Happiness 

Inner Harmony 

Mature love * , 

National security 

Pleasure 

Salvation • 
Self-respect 
Social recognition 
True f/*iendship 
Wj 






7.8( 4) ' 


10.0(13) 




14.6(18) 


15.8(18) 




8.3( 7) 


9.4(^64 




3.8( 1) 


3.0( 1) 




13.6(15) 


13.5(15) 




8.9( 9) , 


8.-3( 8) 




3.8t2) 


3.8( 2) 


X 


4.9( 3^ ^ 


6.1(,3) 


7M 5) X 


7.4( 5) 


11.1(13) 


9.8(12) 




12.6 >4) • ■ 


12.3(14 
9.8(11) 




'9.2(10)^ . 




14,1(17) 


15.0(16) 




9.9(12) 


7.3( 4) 




8.2( 6) 


7.4( 6) 




13.a(16) 


15.0(17) 




'9.6\ll) 


9.1 ( 9) 




8.5( 8) 


7.7( 7) 



igures shown are median rankings and, in parentheses, composite rank 
orders. 
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TABLE 2. INSTRUMENTAL VALUE MEDIANS OF RANKS FOR RESPONDENTS AND 
COMPOSITE RANK ORDERS FOR AMERICAN KEN AND WOMEff 



Male 



Female 



'J 



Ambitious 

Broadminded 

Capable 

Cheerful 

Clean 

Courageous 

■Forgiving' 

Helpful 

Honest 

Imaginative 

Independent 

Intellectual 

Logi cal 

Loving 

Obedient 

Politfy 

Responi^le 

Self-conti5oUed 



5.6( 2 
7.2( 4 
8.9( 8) 
10.4(12) 
9.4( 9) 
7.5( 5) 
8.2 6) 
-8.3( IX, 

3.4( rf 

14.3(18 
10.2(11) 
12.8(15) 
13.5(16) 
10.9(14) 
13.5(17) 
10.9(13) 
6.6( 3) 

• 9.mo) 



7.4 4) 
7.7{ 5) 
10.1(12) 
9.4 10] 
8.1( 8) 
8.1( 6) 
6.4( 2) 
8.1( 7) 
3.2( 1) 
16.M18 
10.7(14) 
13.2(16) 
14.7(17')^ 
8.6 9) 
13.1(15) 
10.7 13 
6.8i 3 
9.5rU) 



Fiijkres shown^a re median rankings and, in^arentheses , composite rank 
ordffhs. 
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In a most impressive array of statistical analyses, Rokeach uses the 
jionparametric medlap test as the main test of statistical significance. of 
his data, but no amount of statistical significance Qovers the inadequacy 
of the basic as^sumptions upon which the entire study is, founded. As Dewey 
pointed out mor^ than three decades ago what is a. value end-state of 
existence, is "determined in its concrete malceup by ^appraisal of existing 
^conditions as means." (1, p. 26) "The assumption of a separation between 
things useful as means 4nd things, intrinsicaljy good in themselves,** says 
Dewey, "is foolish to the point of irrationality." (1, p. 26) As a m^ftter 
of fact, he continues, "the measure of the value a person attaches to a 
given end is . . . the care he devotes to obtaining and using the means 
without which it cannot be attained." (1, p. 27) ' 

The key to ar\y meaningful general theory of walue, a key that Rokeach does 
not take into account, is that values always 6merge wi/hin a prior^patte)^ 
of actions. More specifically, they are contrived by t^e^individual when 
hiXdynamic equilibrium is disintegrated. (2, pp. 17-25 )i -The restoration 
of the dynamic equilibrium, then, constitutes the need of the person. 
WhereHhere is no need, therS.is no desire, and, therefo)^, no valuation. 
Value formulation is thus dependent upon our ability to analyze our needs^', 
to anticipate what*, under certain circumstances, will satisfy those needs, 
and to decide upon a course of action that tend^ to realize the projected 
end. ' ■ 

1. Rokeach states, "It is difficult for me to conceive of any problem 
social scientists might be interested in that would not deeply implicate 
human \alues." The concept of values, -he says, "is the main dependent 
variable in the study of social attitudes and behayior. " (5, p. IX) There 
is not argument on^this point except perhaps to refine the statement by 
saying that value theory starts from the premise that all deliberate, all 
planned human conduct, personal and collective, is influenced, if not 
controlled, by estimates of value or worth of ends to be attained. Even 
among lay persons good sense in practical affairs is generally identified 
with a sense of relative values. It is clear that the problem 6f yalup, 
of valuation, is one of crucial significance in human affairs. 

The difficulty, however, is that Rokeach muddies the waters of 
va.luational analysis 'by identifying interjecttdhs , ejaculatiqns , as 
values. To evince one's feelings is not quite the same thing as to 
express one's values. Interjections of feeling luch as "hideous," 
"beautiful," "a world of beauty," "happiness," and such, are like the 
first cries of a baby or his early cooings, gurglings, and sque^lsir They 
are sounds involuntarily uttered. They are part of a larger organic 
condition and are not in any sense whatever value expressions. They are 
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in point of fact hypostatizations, words without referents, maps for 
territories that do not exist. 

When a cry, gesture, op^osture is purposely made, it is not a feeling / 
that is. evinced. U<ts a^minunicatory act undertaken to obtain a change ' 
in a condi'tion or/situation. It is not an hypostatization but rather a 
proposition. E^n exclamations lik^ "Fire'Vor "Help" are implicit 
jjropositions hft^ause they refer directly to an existing situation and 
TniMi^Ctiji,,if/a future situation which they are intended to produce. The 
. expressions are used to bring about an intended change. Involved in a 
value situation, then, is, first, the disintegration of the dynamic 
equilibrium of the person -- a dissatisfaction with an existing Situation 
— and an attempted restoration of the equilibrium — an attraction toward 
a prospective possible situation, jind. Secondly, there is involved in a 
value situation a specifiable and testable relationship between the 
end-in-view and the activities that'are to serve as the means of 
accomjalishing it. / 

The main point, a point which the Rokeach theory of values does not take 
into account, is that valuations occur-in concrete situations in which the 
individual has his dynamic equilitrium disintegrated, (2, pp. 17-25) 
situations in which the individual finds it riecessary to bring into . , 
existence something whjch is lacking, or situations in which he finds it 
necessary io conserve in existence something which is being threatened. 

In these terms the adequacy of a .given value of a pefson depends upon its 
adaptation to the demands imposed by the situation, and this adequacy, 
stateable in propositi on" form, as empirically testable. 

2. In. a very specific sense each individual livej^ in a world of his own. 
He sees '-things not as they are but as he is. His values thus are a very 
personal thing, in many respects quite unlike the values of his fellows, 
-Rokeach to the contrary. * . * ' 

Before a person acts, his dynamic equilibrium is disintegrated.^ He 
experiences a need or deficiency that suggests a goal for action that will 
alleviate the felt need and restore the lost equilibrium. In the light of 
this projected goal, the individual then examines, reexamines, and 
^ - examinex-again the means that lead to the attainment of the goal. By way 
of this process or .reexamination* the goal itself might become a matter of 
■k ^ deliberation^and in the course of the reexamination, might become clearer 
'* and more detailed. The situation as a.whole takes on more and more the 



and more detailed, 
aspects of an orde 
or otherwise, by«mearts 



aspects of an orderly consideration of the conditions and things, useful 

arts of which the goal in greater or. less decree is 
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attained or not attained. The evaluation of the value inherent in the 
situation thus culminates in the functional unity of a finis+ied plan of 
action in which all the available means are e|fectively coordinated and 
the value realized. 

Value-^making, then, includes the universe of goals, the means of, action, 
and the conditions that make the ends and means posSLible. To .ignore any 
one of these phases of the value-making process, a5 indeed Rokeach does, 
is to come up with one sweeping hypostatization — a generalization for 
which thece i-s no referent in the real'|orld. 

Examples of our theme abide in the affairs of the day: 

Before Richard Nixon became .presWent he frequently expressed the value of 
taking a Job, but never oneself, seriously^^ "but when the means of power, 
fueled as they were by anxiety, were in his grasp, the neurotic need to 
deny his own human limitations ledto failures and perverted the political 
process that gave us the Water^te phenomenon. In Watergate as in all 
human affairs it is folly ^feo separate valyes from means. Values have a 
way of changing their complexions, depending upon the means at hand for 
the value maker. (9, pp. 12-13) 

During the past year I visited, on the basis of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, more than one hundred schools and school communities in the 
Soviet Union. I waiched wi th fascinated horror the gap between profesi^i^ 
values and the use of the means of power and saw with greater clarity than 
eveiL^hat real as opposed to professed values emerge within prior patterns 
of actions. While, for example, the Soviet Unioh by way of its various 
media professes values 'of freedom and equality, these values, even 
identified as rights by Soviet law, are denied in-practice and have 
provoked thousands of arrests and some of the harshest repression in the 
history of the warld, the acts of oppression being committed by the 
Komitet Gosudarstvennoy Bezopasnosti , the K G B, the powerful clandestine 
apparatus of ^he Communist Party known as the Committee for State 
Security: V". M. ^ . 

Suslepsky, a teacher of foreign languages, imprisoned for protesting the 
invasion of 'Chechoslovakia; Valentin Moroz, professor of history, 
imprisoned for writing that some of the same men who ran concentration 
camps under StaUn continue to run them under Breshnev; Lev Ubozhko, a 
student, imprisoned in a concentration c^mp for possessing writings of - 
Amalrik, Sakharov, and Solzhenitsyn; M. Bartoshuck, Baptist minister, 
imprisoned for instructing children in r'eligion; V. 'Diemlyuga, imprisoned 
in a concentration camp for stating there is no freedom of speech in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist T^epublics. (11, passim) 
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But Bven more impressive, perhaps because they involve individuals more 
lite oursglves, are the recent ^experiments conducted by Dr. Stanley 
Milgram in the United States. In these experiments, states Milgram., two 
people come to a psychological laboratory to take part in, a study of 
memory and lec^rning. One of them is designated as a "teacher" and the 
other a "learner." The experimenter explains that the Study is concerned 
withjihe effects of punishment on learning. The learner is conducted into 
a room, seated'lTi a chair, his arms strapped to prevent excessive 
movement, and an electrode attached to his wrist- He is told that he is 
to learn a list of pair words; whenever he makes an error, he will receive 
electric shocks of increasing intensity* 

The real focus of the experiment is the teacher. After watching the 
learner being strapped into place, he is taken into the main experimental 
room and seated before an impressive shock- generator. Its main feature is 
a horizontal line of thirty switches, ranging from 15 volts to 450 volts, 
in 15 volt increments.. There are also verbal designations which range 
from Slight Shock to Danger — Severe Shock. The teacher is told that he 
is to administer*' the learning test to the ifian in the other room. When the 
learner responds correctly, the teacher, moves on to the next *item; when 
the other man gives an incorrect answers the teacher rs to give him an 
electric shock. He is .to start at the >owest level (15 volts) and to 
increase the level eacK time the man makes an error, goinj through 30 
volts, 45 volts, and so on. f 

The "teacher" is a genuinely naive subject who has come to the laboratory 
to participate in an experiment. The learner, or^j^ictini, is an actor'who 
actually receives no shock at all. The point of the experiinent is to see 
how far a person will proceed in a concrete and measurable situation in 
which he is ordered to inflict increasing pain on^ a protesting victim. At 
what point will the subject refuse to obey the experimenter? 

Conflict arises when the man receiving the shock begins to indicate that 
he is experiencing discomfort. At 75 volt's, the "learner" gruats. At 
12Q volts he complains verbally; at 150 volts he demand^s to be released 
from the experiment. His .protests continue as the shocks escalate, 
growing increasingly vehement and emotional. At "285 volts his response . 
.can only be described as an agonized scream.' 

Observers of the experiment agree that its gripping quality is somewhat 
obscured in print. I :carv youcfi for this; I have seen the experiment 
several times. For the subject, the situation- is not a game;- conflict is 
intejfise and obvious. On the one hand, the manifest suffering of the 
learner ^presses him to quit. On the other, the experimenter, a legitimate 



authority to whom the subject feels some commitment, enjoins him to 
continue. Each time the subject hesitates to administer shock,, the 
experfmenter orders him to continue. To extricate himself from the 
situation, the subject must make a clear break with authority. The aim 
of this investigation w&s tqjFind when and how people would defy 
authority in the face of a. clear moral imperative ~ a value. 

How does a man behave when he' is told by a legitimate authority to act 
against a third individual? , . . A reader^s initial reaction to the 
experiment may be to wonder why anyone in his right mind would administer 
even the first shocks.. Would he not simply refuse and walk out of the 
laboratory? But the fact is that no one ever does. Since the subject has 
come to the laboratory to aid the expei^imenter, he is quite willing to 
start off with the procedure. There is nothing very extraordinary in 
this, particularly since the person who is to receive the shocks seems 
initially cooperative, if somewhat apprehensive. What is surprising is 
how far ordinary individuals will go in complying with the experimenter 's^ 
instructions. Indeed, the results of the experiment are both surprising 
and dismaying. Despite the fact that many subjects experience stress, 
despite the fact that many protest to the experimenter, a substantial 
proportion continue to the last shock on the generator. 

Many subjects will obey the experimenter no matter how^ vehement the 
pleading pf the person being shocked,' no matter how painful the stiocks 
seem to be, and no matter how muth the victim pleads to be let otit. This .. 
was seen time and .again in Milgram*s studies and has been observed in 
several. universities »where the experiment has been repeated. It is the 
extreme willingness of adults to go almost to any lengths on the command 
of the authority that constitutes one of the chief findings of the study 
and* one of the facts most urgently demanding explanation. 

A commonly offered explanation is that those who shocked the victim at the 
most severe level were monsters, the sadistic fringe of society. But if 
one considers that almost two-thirds of the participaots fall into the 
category of "obedient" subjects and that they represented ordinary people 
drawn from working", managerial, and professional classes, the argument 
becomes very shaky. Indeed, it is highly reminiscent^ of the issue that 
arose in connection with Hannah Arendt's book, Eichmann in Jerusalem . 
Arendt contended that the prosecution'^s effort to depict Eichmann as a 
sadistic monster was fundamentally wrong, that h^ came closer io being an 
uninspired bureaucrat who simply sat at his desk and did his jibb. For 
asserting these views, Arendt became the object of considerable scorn, 
even ^calumny. Somehow, it was felt that the moo'strous deeds carried out 
by Eichmann required a brutal, twisted, and sadistic personality,, evil 



incarnate. _After witnessing, hundreds of ordinary peoplfe submit to the' 
authority i.n his own experiments, Milgram concludes th-at Arendt's ' '\ 
conception of the banality of evil comes closer to ttie truth than onfe 
might imagine. Th^ ordinary person who shocked the. victim did so qut of, 
a ^ense of obligation >a conception of his dlities, as a subject ~ and 
not from any peculiarly aggressive tendencies, 

'Milgram goes on to sta^fe that thistis, perhaps, the most fundamental 
lesson of his study: 'ordinary people,, simply doing their jobs and without 
anv particul-i'^r hostility on their part, cd^ become dgents in a terrible 
destfiictiVe process. " Moreover, even y/heri,1jhe destructive effects of their 
work become patently clear, and they arfe'asked to carry out actions 
incom^patible with fundamental standards of mo)*ality , with v/ilu6s they 
profess, relatively few people have the resources needed to resist the 
means of authority; A variety of inhibitions against disobeying;:authoy:ity 
come into" play and successfully keep the person iri his place. ' , ; - 

Sitting back in one's armchair, it is easy to condemn the actions of the 
obedient subjects. But , those who condema t|ie subjects measure thejn ^ 
against the standard of their own ability to formulate high-mindedtmoVal . 
prescriptions si/ch as, .for example,- those identified by Rokeach. The 
point is that many. of the subjects, at the level of stated opinion, feel , 
qufte as strongly as any of us about the value the^^moral requirement of 
refraining from action against a helpless, victim. They-, too, in general 
terms know what ought tp be done and can state their values when the 
occasion arises, but this has.little, if anything, to do with their actual 
behavior when powerful means 'are at their disposal. ^ • * 

J , . ' ' ♦ ' , 

If people are asked to render values ~ moral judgments — *on what ♦ 
constitutes, appropriate, behavior in this situation, they unfailingly See 
'disobedience as proper- But values are not the only forces at work in an 
actual, ongoing sikiation. They are but. one narrow bapd of ca^uses in the 
totaV spectrum of forces impinging on a person. Many people were unable • 
tO/^alize their v^ue^ In action and found themselves continuing in the 
i^periment 6ven though in the general sense they disagreed with what they 
were doing. » * * - > 

Milgram believes t,he force exerted by the moral vgilue 0/ the individual is 
less effective than social myth would have us believe. Though ^uch 
prescriptions as "Thou shalt not kill" occupy a pre-eminent pla<fe in the 
moral order, they do not occupy a correspondingly "interactable position jn 
human psychic structure- A few changes in. newspaper headlines. Si call ^ 
from the draft board, orders from a man with epaulets, -^nd men are leti to 
kill with little difficulty. Even the force? ^nusterecf ii/ a psychology 
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experiment will .go'a, long way toward removing4|le indivltfual from moral 
controls. Moral factors can be shunted aside with >»e4<i^ve- ease by a . , 
calculated restructuring of the informationar'and Sociarfteld.ahd'the 
contingencies of certain means available to the person. (12, pp. 3-7) ^ 

In summary, then, Lemphasize again my main theme that valuerwaMng '. 

includes the universe of goals, the means of actic«i,. aind .the condition^ 
^ that make the ends- and means possibfle. To Ignore any one of these phases. 
' Of the value-making process, -as indeed;Rokeac.h.ddes,.i'S to come .up ,Wi th / 

one sweeping hypostatizatibn a generalization for'which'theRe i.s^njD. 

referent in the real, wor:ld. ' . . ^ ' ' < v 
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CHAPTER ly' 



VALUES IN SCHOOL A^JD SOCIETY 



The fo>l owing -are soi^je basic values in schQol and society: \. 

It ''Man has his mechanical foo.t 4n a spac^raft and hfS social foot in an 
oxcart. . .. , r * \ ^ ' ' - 

z!^ Ta feint is forever the*slave<of purpose, even to the 'extent that 
pdVpoSe determines whether J t lives, or dies.' ' 

\ . ' * * ' • • ' . \ . ^ ' ' 

3. Unless we know where* we are going, there is not niuch comfort Mn ,bei>ig 
,t6ld we are on oUr way and traveling fast. y . / * ' 



4^* We react to the problems of life not so mych by \^ay of what lAtey are 
but' rather what we^ are: if we cdnsider ourselves foolish, V/e react to 
adversity witli exasperation; if cowardly, with dejection; if wealthy," with' 
awe; if heroic, with verve. ' ^ ' ' ■ 

'5. Whatever we do is not wor^: unless we would rkther be doing something ^ 

se. . , . ^ • . 

^ - ^, . * 

6- ' To judge others is a da.agerous thing,, not so much, because we might 
make a mistake about them, but more because vi^^^e liJcety to tell the 
truth about our:s elves. - - . . , . 

i\ ^ ' . ^ ' 

7. Wisdom is born of mistakes; the wise are f^arle^s in confronting 
error. and zealous in capitalizing upon it*, 

8. Man- longs, for the companionship of his kind, yet his growth is 
enhanced when he experiences companionship with those unlike himself, \ 
those who care little for his -interests, those whose abilit*ies he mu^t 
extend himself to appreciate. ^ 

9. Only those who have no faults experience no pleasure* in findingHhem 
in, others » \ . , . ' y ' ■ ' 

10: ..When we identify emotionally and intellectually With our fellow man, 
whenfT»8'feitt'tze that encroachments upon him, upon hiS: rights ^nd 
privileges, could be encroachments'.upon us as well, w.e niake the me , 
element the chain of commitment that binds the world together. ' " - 



IK Man by his inne/ sti^ength'xan ravse himself aboly^e any Qut6r fate. 

- ' ; ^ ^ \ 7 • ^ ' : . • ' - : . 
12/ A modest person often Seems conceited because he is pleased with what 
he ^ dohe, thinking better than anything of which he believed, himself 
jcapable* wnereas ,a xonceited one is Inclined to express dissatisfaction 
With what he has ^bne, thinking it unworthy of his genius. 

* ' ' ' • f / 

13* That we are so ov'erjoyed even about small inci4ents of good fortune 

in li^e is an indication of ho?i ^frightened we really are by the rnystery of 

its^ uncharted seas. ^ . 

14* V People are most likely^to think ill of us when they are not 
•permitted to say so. • ^ • 

15* The isness of life is scientific in nature and the shouldness of it 
philosophical^ to have the isness without the shouldness is to view the 
human race, as jio .more than' bacteria upon a luminous slide and .to ,have the ^ 
shouldness without the isness is to" perpetrate the collected digibolical 
myths of the centuries to beguile and frighten man. 

16., Teaching is* the learning it generates; if the student has not 
learned, the teacher has not taught. 

17. The cautious man chooses goals he can easily attain and rot^ in the 
contentment of shallow accomplishments; the wise' man chooses goals he can* 
never attain and lives in. th? realm of Ijis splendid failures. 

,18. Autocratic action, is imposed; democratic action is learned. 

19. Although we read more, look more, and listen more'-than the people of ' 
any previous era, our gluttony will not bring us wisdom Mf what we read, 
see, and. Hear is so utterly barren of meaning and relevance in our Itves 
it is immediately forgotten. ■ ; ' - . ; • 

20. The chairt'Of picejudice is too small to4e felt , but too. 'strong to be 
■!brQken» . , " 

'v21. .TJ19 greatest thread of ouf' tliturjB ja^^ ^tot from^ bombs but froiff . 
."indifference; civilizations, pen^h^hot fro5)'w.tthout but f)*om within, riot 
'in the 'raucous light of. I?att3e. but '4h the' qui^.aarkneS.s 6f:'apithy,. ; . 

22. Discipline is not slaWy -- ih,6.<?Qlnt^^^ 

person pver another through rewards^and'.puni^hinents; it is gftall -seeking 

— the pursuit of a goal .even in'.tb.e f^ce of (^iff JcuUy, confusio(t), ^ 
obstacle, f^andicap, ,<lisildvaritage,' or whatever. ' 



/' 

/ 

'23. Everybody, sooner or later, finds himself in a garden of 
consequences either picking j^eautifur flowers or pulling ugly weeds. 

,24. The compulsive man worries himself into a nameless grave whil^^the 
phi-losopher takes a contemplative stroll into immortality. 

25. There is virtue, peace and beauty in gentleness to go placidly . 
amid the noise and haste of the world, to speak your truth clearly and 
quietly, to avoid loud and -aggressive persons who vex your spirit, towage 
gracefully as you quietly surrender the things of youth, to nurture , 
• strength of spirit in'^solitude when misfortune strikes, to enjoy your 
achievements without heralding them to the multitudes, and to love and to 
be'love^is to know something about gentleness. 

Ite. One who. fears to lose his happiness has already lost it. 
' ^ ' ' V - 

27. While man' tunes his instrument^ rretunes it, and tunes it again, the 
song he should be playing remains uhplayed; be is forever getting ready to 
l.ive, but he does not live; he dies \^ith his music still in him. 

28. Intelligence is behavior guided by an anticipation of consequences; 
it is knowing what to do and doing it.^ ^ 

29. To understand man is difficult for the reason that he gives good . 
reasons forliis actions but 'hides the real reasons — the good reasons 
frequently being based upon logic, knowledge, or^learning; the real ^ 
reasons upon emotion*, custom, or prejudice. 

30. Bewilderment is a prerequisite to wisdom. 

31. While it is not always a matter of dire consequence for us to hold 
this or that absurd belief advocated by others, it is a matter of grave 
consequence if in obtajnifig that bfelief we become indoctrinated witK a 
method' t>f reaching conclusions or formulating opinions that does not make 
provision, for our observing evidence as it exists irt the "ordinary life 
experience. ' ^ 

32.. One does not learn' ^howto forgive unless he feels at one tinte or 
another the need, to be forgiven. 

. *^ 

33. Like the shell of the clani that turns brown by the ocean *s depths, 
' so, in far more subtle ways,* is the mind of a man colored by the work he 
' does. 
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34. A task takes as long to do as there is time to do it. 

35. There is no separation of thought and emotion that makes it possible 
for us to blame a person for thinking when he should be feeling or feeling 
when he should be thinking; there is rather the interaction of thought and 
emotion that warrants our making it the sober business of teachers to I 
encourage thought that channels emotion toward the fulfillment of goals. 

36. Trying to separate what we see from what we know is like trving |o 
separate the fish from the sea. . \ * 

37. To change the behavior of a man 'is to'change his concept of ftimself; 
a man is cruel if he perceives himself to be cruel, devout if he pfercfeives 
himself to be devout, loyal if he perceives himself to be loyal. \ 



38. When deep sorrow expends itself, profound joy soon appears. 

39. The' right of the citizen to freedom of speech, writing, and belJef is 
easily vitiated by a government that does not guarantee iiim the right to 
be left alone and to remain silent. ^ 



40. Tears, whether of sorrow or of joy, erode the facade a person builds 
around himself. 

41. Lawmakers are presently convinced that law not served by power is an 
illusion and power not ruled by law is a menace, but we must with 
perseverance strive for the day when every law will be pursued on the^ 
basis of intrinsic rather than extrinsic motivation, when every law will 
be viewed as a guide to conduct based upon an accurate analysis of 
anticipated consequences ;and agreed-upon values; 

42. It is a poor discoverer who concludes there is no land because he can 
see only the sea. 

4^( Like birds at rest facing the wind to keep their feathers in pos.ition 
we should face the winds of our troubles to Iceep them from ruffling ouji 
feathers . 

44. Actions are the best interpreters 1^ a man's thoughts. 

45. A kind person sometimes appears to be a miser because "he gives gifts 
only after much thought and deliberation, thinking it important for him to 
meet the particular needs and interests of those to receive the gifts, 
whereas the miser appears to be a kindly person because he gives gifts 
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more al?undantly and heedlessly, thinking only of how his gifts will make 
others beholden, to him,. 

46. We rest on the plateaus of our conclusitins when we should t?e 
climbing to peaks of new visions. 

47. While education might, not slay all oiir cultural dragons, it fpares us 
the indignity of fighting paper dragons while the real ones are breathing 

down our necks. . — ^ 

^ • 

48. Errors we refuse to correct follow us and haunt' us in the njbst 
unlikely places. 

49. Because we wt)rship facts to the exclusion of values, we are forever 
exerting pressures on the young to remember and not to forget, although in 
human affairs -it is sometimes as important to forget as it is to remember. 

50.. The brook i^as no sojjg io^sing except* jas it flows across >ocks^f 
despair. ^ ' ^ . ^ _i 

51. Objectivity is an hypostatizatibn,^ a.reif^c*ation,* a fiction, • 
contriveti by man to conceal the values by which he lives, but man can no 
more conceal his values than he y^an lift himself.by the bootstraps, for .a 
decision-maker and a choice-makgr, ev^n undef the , most pure, sterile, or 
scientific circumstances, is a.-vllue-maker, his decisions and choices 
always teing based upon axiolpgical concerns wjiat he considers to be 
possible, necessary, and desirable; what he considers 'to be right or 
wrong, Jijature or immature in terms, of conse.quences to himself or to his 
fellows. ^ ^ 

52, y We are not generous until we give what we ourselves. could use. 

53- No matter how he rationalizes them the Jtides of the exigencies man 
-creates are' as inexorable aS the, tides of the sea. 

54. We^tritici^e in others the faults we see in ourselves; we praise in 
others the virtues' we- perceive to be ours; 

55. As much as possible we must. laarn not to interfere with others in 
their own peculiar ways of being happy,, for. the defeat of happiness 
anywhere in the WQrld in its cumulative e'ffect will onls day become the - 
defeat of all mankiSd, - ' 

56^- A museum, for siints, cannot be a hospital for sinners. 




57. The behavior of a person changes as his conpept of himself changes; 
a-boy whp- conceives himself. to he a man dresses like ajnan^-^ts like a 
man, thihks like^a man, acts like a man. ^ 

58. We can be deceived if we trust too much,* but we are tormented if we 
trust not enough. 

59. The hymble person is usually a grateful person' because he thinks he 
does not deserve the kindness he receives, whereas the. proud person is 
seldopi a grateful perspn Ig^ause he thinks he never gets as much as he 
deserves^. 

60. The shadow of ignorance is fear. 

61. *" People need disagreement to refiije and perfect their thinking, and . 
agreement to- use and implenoent that thinking; to seek agreement when 
disagreement is needed is to hear only a faint echo in the valleys of 
darkness, and to encourage disagreement when agreement is required is to 
sink'^the ship of state in the black waters of despair. , 

62. There comes a time in the life of ^very profound person when he 
becomes a lonely .island iyi a treacherous sea. . 

63. There is inherent in every right a responsibility; in every 
opportunity, 'a commitment; fn every possession,' a^' duty. 

64. Our hopes goad us into making promises bur feai^s iorce us to fulfill. 

65. To Inflict physical punishment upon a person forlns having inflicted 
physical punishment upon another, to take away the freedom of a person for 
his having taken away the freedom of another, to take the life of a person 
for his having taken the life of another is to rationalize for the person 
the behavior in which he engaged, reenforcing it in prirtciple as being the 
only course of'action available to someone seeking revenge or restitution. 

66. The soft descent of the /eagle does not make any less dangerous his 
treacherous claws. . 

67. We do not understand dreams except as^ey relate to the ends they 
serve, for^ breams can be lazy substitutes for efforts to change reality as 
well as worthy incentives to man's noblest -deeds. 

68. The ^^ter the purpose, the greater the effort, the greater* the 
learning! . 
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69. There are they who shape, as much as man can sliape, their 'destiny — 
those who control things and are not controlled by.them^ those who direct 
their pleasures and are not overcome by them, those^who choose their 
successes and are. not spoiled by them. 

70. It is the goal of every wise teacher to help his students* learn how 
to destroy him as their teacher. 

71. Ke do not yet know how to teach history, to teach students how people 
of a particular period perceived the times and events in which they lived, 
and for this reason peof^le of all period? are accused Of temporal 
provincialism, a form of 'arrogance that has always irritated succeeding ' 
generations whose perceptions were different because the^^r vantage points 
were different* 

72. A noble failure serves' us^s importantly as a distinguished success, 

73. We do not see the world whole T*sWe perceive. its noisy streams, 
.filled with the blood of people, f]jw4^swfftly to open seas, ignoring 
all the while its q uiet bar iJ^s-^-^rrtTer^ people live, Jove, work and play. 

74. The stimu>us does not define the response; the response defines the 
stimulus. 

75. It is* folly fow^^u^to consider the way of vice to be easier than that 
of virtue; it is far more^hausting to be insincere than sincere, 
dishonest, than hojjest, disr^ectful than respectful, slothful than 
-diligent, intemperme than tern^rate, vociferous than silent, disorderly 
than orderly^ irresolute than reWlute, wasteful than frugal, unjust than 
just, unclean than clean, agitateo^han tranquil, unchaste than chaste, 
arrogant than humble. 

76. Mostofjt|ifi--s«st^^^ have about others are aroused by* what we 
^IgwHrtjo^ffT'oufs^ * • . > 

77. Our doubts are sentinals^who protect us, from the follies we might 
endure by accepting the misleacjirfg and^the untrae, just^as they are 
traitors who cheat us of the good we might derive from attempting the 
challenging and the new. 

78. Love has the patience to endure the fault it sees but cannot cure. 

79; Because unanticipated upsets to our equilibrium are ever-widening 
pools of clarity and meaning, fed from springs beyond our boundaries of ^ 
present awareness, we. all know more^hah we knovr we know. v 
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80. The wise man knows when to seize an opportunity just as the 
<:ompassionate one Rnows when to forego ab advantage-. 

81. We need to, study the consequences of the concepts we hold of 
ourselves, for it is possible that we who perceive ourselves as cheerful 
are utterly depressing to everyone else' and we who perceive ourselves to 
be unhappy are marvel ously adept at .cheering-up others. 

/ 

82. So diverse are the outlooks of people that the flame within us 
inevitably burns some and warms others. 

83. When the referent is clear to all, when nothing need 
portray it, silence is the eloquence of expression and d^ 

84. A genuine tear is shed as read'ily in solitude as it is in public. 

85. We do ourselves and our fellows a disservice when we stop at the 
point of considering deceitful and irnnordl a person who exaggerates the 
truth, for even more important than .the identification of the falsity 
inherent in the exaggeration, is tKe identificatiofi of the value "orientation 
inherent in it — the identification of w[haf, the person perceives to be 

. necessary, possible, or desirable. 

86. Freedom begins'where economic necessity. ends. 

87. The mature person seems to have a calm, imperturbable quiet about him 
in all he does -- working, playing, talking, eating or whatever — while 
the imnature person seems not to be able to indulge in any behavior 
without making a raucous noise about it. 

-88. To do common things uncommonly well is to^-br^athe life into the 
monotonies of everyday existence. 

89 It is the task of the professor to take those who think of themselves 
as." fragments quivering without rhythm- in the sphere of scholarship and to 
help them to know that they are the sphere and that all scholarship in 
rhythmic fragments moves within them. 



90. Pleasure has its time; so, too, has wi^m; but happiness in love is 
a perpetual miracle. \ 

91 The basic question of our time is not. whether or not we live in the 
throes of a power struggle, for all men are seekers of power of one kind 
or another, but rather whether we use power for the enhancement of growth 
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of ourselves and pur fellows or power uses us to the detriment of 
ourselves and all mankind. 

92. The inner light of our being shines in the darkness of the world. 

93. Love exists beyond the physical substances of those in love and finds 
profound meaning in the inner selves of those in whom it is a part. 

94. Big men in politics, like big fish in the sea, thrive by devouring 
the smaller of their species. 

95. That society will survive that can turn out people who do not need to 
staticize the world, who- do not need to freeze it to make it stable, who 
are able confidently to face tomorrow not knowing what is qoing to come, 
not knowing what will happen, with confidence in themselve^ that they will 
be able to improvise in situations that have never existed before. 

96. Knowledge is a hunch corroborated by experience. ^ J 

97. What a man does with facts is the measure of him: To amass facts to . 
.make impressions and pretenses is one thing; to use them to form 

' comparisons and generalizations is another; but to synthesize them to 
create dreams and idealizations is still another. 
« 

98. It is easy to forgive the innocent; it is, however, a mark of true 
humanity to forgive the guilty. 

99^ Our virtues sometimes arrest our growth- more than they enhance it — 
to be- understanding is to rest on the laurels of a virtue wh?n in truth 
the greater virtue is sympathy,. to be just is likewise to rest on the 
laurels of a virtue When in truth the greater virtue is generosity., 

100. ' Ideas are best planted in solitude anc^est cultivated in public. — 

101. The/^cholar who refuses to be a disputant on the grounds that he 
<answec»^e arguments of others by stating the truth as he sees it, 

' perpetrates the mm of an intellectually elite class capable of providing 
dispassionate a.ff^wers to all our problems, whereas the fact of the matter 
is that -the solution to a social- problem is in most instances creatively 
formulated during the give and take of opinions expressed \r\ a democratic 
framework, the solution never once existing in the mind of any one 
individual before tjie beginning of the .discussion. 
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102. To persecute one for a response you have bred is the substance of 
^cruelty arid immorality. 

103.. It is easier by far to dodge our responsibilities than it is to 
dodge the consequences of them. 

104. Birds shed their feathers to grow better o/ies. 

105. /There are .techniques for keeping one's self whole in the 
inhospitable wilderness of modern livifrg but these techniques are 
painfully difficult to learn in a society that prefers the kind of person 
who has never examined the itieaning.of his life against the context in 

^"^^''^ich he lives. 

106. It is much simpler to translate from one language to another than 
from one psychology to another. 

107. Because our very own actions motivate others to behave one way or 
another, we oversimplify wickedness and saintliness when we think a person 
to be a villain because he has done us a wrong or a saint because he has 
done us a kindness. 

108. Behavior is a function of perception; seeing is behaving. 

^ 109. The process of thought, if it could be depicted graphically, would 
be a crisscross of lines running this way and that, just as it is a maze 
of verbiage, verbosity, proTixity, and wordiness by a person thinking 
out loud. 

^* 110. Friendship is the shadow of the evening which strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. 

111. The problem common to philosophy, science, and government is to help 
men translate values into behavioral goals on the basis of individual and 
group experience, to help them communicate all relevant evidence 
concerning the nature and desirability of those goals, and to help them 
obtain the widest possible pursuit of the goals to assure the fulfillment 
of maximum wants and the denial of agonizing frustration. 

112. Attitudes emerge when conflicts among forms of behavior rage within 
the individual . 

113. In his e^t^rnal struggle with beauty and reality, the intellectual 
msfn of action, when he is wrong, is changeable, and when he is right, 
tolerable. • ^ r^. 



114. A society perishes when the things its people believe in are 
different from the things they do. 



115. In theory all would be well with the world if people would orfly love 
one another, but in practice not only are other ^people seldom lovable but 
we a.re not very lovable ourselves, thus postulating the notion that life 
is a game of leapfrog between the players of theory ^'and practice, the 
progress of the game being determined by whether the players are equally 
active or one is more active^ than another. 

116. Our fear of evil is usually greater than the evil we fear.' 

117. Many people do what they do only because they think they will never 
be found out; for them to be^ found out results not at all in character 
reassessment but rather tii renewed efforts at more effective concealment. 

118. ' Responsibility brings to light competencies long obscured by 
indifference. . : 

119. No vice, if pursued, need be without some consequential virtue, for 
even war, utterly lacking in virtue, breeds virtue courage in the 
cowardly, patience in the restless, sacrifice in the selfish, ,and 
dedication in the uncommitted. 

120. Tq admit our mistake? is a way of saying we* are wiser now than we 
were before. « 

121. Because modern living is now so complex, we feel we must take at 
least some things on the word of authority of others^, but when we do we 
should recognize it is always at the risk of being taken in, that in 
matters of great importance it is wisest to verify for ourselves the facts 
and opinions presented to us by others, and that even in matters of small 
importance it is best to hold only as tentative the conclusions of 
so-cellled authorities. 

122. ' Every society has its own aparTy^d form of insanity in which being 
human ts an excuse rather than a irtH^ege. 

123. So skillful do we become in rationalizing our behavior that we 
promulgate as virtues those vices we are unwilling to change. 

124. Traditions and customs are sometimes thieves v^ho, steal from the 
future. ' 
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425.. They who strive to drag everyone and' everything, s-creanrmg into 
udrelenting light do indeed touch off sporadic match fires of" 
underst^ndtng in their lifetimes; but it is they who quietly and- - 
unobtrusively assist others to formulate hypotheses to^explore in^the 
realm' of -their own lifespace that have a profound and lasting effect upon 
the behBvidr of their fellows. 

;T26. Fpr men of evi^p emerge victorious all that is necessary ts for 
advocates of saintl^fness to do nothing. 

^""'l \^\-/ [ . \. ' ^ ' 

*127.' The statistician strives to establish the probability that with 
various elements of a given statistical universe immutable functions do 
exist while the teacher attempts to substantiate the probability that with 
a given universe of people improbable things will happen. 

- >» 

128. Recreation is a worthy servant but a vicious master. 

129. The innuendoes, falsehoods, and deragatiohs uttered against a man of 
publ.^p. responsfbility. are ^he sc.pr.pi-pri;s of his'eJcisiehce r- to ignore them 
is fW.-Mm. tp die;V their vei^bradus. poison; to puifsue them' is for hinPtb 

•peni's^^ fr<3fti tot$-^ '.exhaustion, ■ " . -. • ' 

1 3(3. ^ We'' most with'xautiPn inWse pu>? pri(^e in machines that think and 
.our suspicion of' men wtib do Ti.k€W.1*se< -' " .' ' ', ' ' ' -'^ 

131. . Those who use Jah^uage, to dorfiinatfe „otheris 'anrf';tp compel them to^ 
their will, are infuriated with free responses to their words, While thpse 
who use language to stimulate -others and, to release whateve**' Creative ^ 
talents they possess arjf^addened by cpnmonplac6 acceptance of 'their ^ 
statements and elated !\«fith innovative responses. , > . 

, 132., Frugalness in somd things makes lavishness jjpssible in others. 

133. -It is "the business of philosophy tOj^elp men formulate the. right 
questions as well as to question the righH; answers*.. , 

134. I^eople- who live differently, think differently. . * 

' ■ " '' . ' 

1^5. Not until we understand tlie distincti-on between knowledge and 
understanding in ourselves will we -see the basic (difference between 
teaching "about" and teaching "within" the affairs. Of man, for we can know 
a lot about politics, religion, education, and love but understand little 
or nothing of them. ' . • 



'136> .It helps us not to perfect bur means if we confuse outr endsi, 

T37\, "We need to discover something heroic about morality that will 
motivate men as universally as immorality does,, S6methiag about morality 
that enhances the self as much as immorality expends it, 

338, Never is the conflict- of emotion and' reason more miraculQusly 
•resolved than when we love someone we understand, * 

139, The forces that drive flowers even through weak, thin, green stems 
are th^ actions that attain goals even through confusing, distractive, 
dis.ruptive obstacles; the blasts of destruction that uproot trees are the, 
explosions of violence that destroy lives, * ' 

140, We see our image. in £^1 images and hear our own voice-in, all voices. 

141, There are? two^ opposing sets of motives ir^ each of us »the need to 
know and. the need to defend against threat; to accept, one set of motives' 
or; another is to develop an open mind or a closed mind, an approach of 
tolerance or intolerance, a. philosophy of experimental ism^ or dppmali5in,.an 
outlook of liberalisni or cpn'servatism.^ - \ ' ; ' . 

T42.- Love is a miracle and for, this reason J t believes in* miracles, "^nd 
because it believes ih miracles it works miracles, 

143, The greateist misery of man i^s brought ufign him by his false values, 
by his offering in one way or another too much for things he gets but does 

'not need ahd too little for things' he needs but' does not get, 

144, T6 make a person dependent upon another is to degrade him. , _ • 

145, A newj'dea is sometimes accepted not becau$en't has more friends 
than.ehemiiss, for usually the opposite" is true^ but rather because those ^ 
rwho ppposja jt feel some element of un^fairj^iess .has been inflicted upon 
those few Whjx^ th^ mer^its, or demerits of the idea 

-notwiHhs)^^ ' . . 4 ■ ; . . 

*146. The creative mind sees what^^veryon'e else sees J)ut thinks what no 
on^ else thinks. \ ' ;\ . . . \ / 

147, For those in pursuit of t^asic values the memory is a faithful 
servant in reco,llectifvg.the past, guiding the jjresent^ and anticipating 
the future, but for those in pursuit of administrating th6 palest ink is 
better than th6 best memory. ^ ; . 
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;i48.. We. see' things not as they are^but as We are. 

■149/r'WHen th^ great gues^tions are asked and a socieljy turms to its' 
learned ' men :f or answers*, it learns more profoundly than ever before that 
men. who live differently th^ink differently and that for this reason the ^ 
answers'it receive:? .depiend upon^which of its learned men it asks. 

.151?! 1 4iaRguage i-s- both /instrument and product", for the, words men use hot 
-'Only Express tfieir Ideas but shape them. 

*15T., TV.I^Vrow -how^tb do some^th^ng correctly and to watch without ceipent 
while.a person does it incorrectly, is;^xa'ctly the rigjit thing to do. as 
long, as the person eoptihues to hypothesize about how to try to do it 
correej;Ty the next time, byt it is exactly the wrong thing. to do if the • 
person canno^ hypothesize. at that'point and nfeeds help in doin^ so., for 
there i^.;ao' better guide^tp atta^inment than the reconstruction -of 
experience jind no worse "guide than ah experience that arrests growth. 

152. People Who use people are the' loneli-est people' ihythe world, . - 

.153. Passions are rainstorms that produce the Tjgtftning, of a.ction;- JdeaS,. 
iiihqQ't passion are squalU that spend tbjems6Mes'"oh a's^Q■■b',^ ., 
coritewpliition. .. . *' ^. ■ • . ' ' "\ 

154. Our vision musV be 'such that can. look beyond the-^tars and dare 
to .gaze upon the face of the. ear£h\ . ' ■ ■ 

155. A person "who has a reason'to live — love for a spouse, a talent' tib' 
be fulfililed, a Irorrniitment to be, completer} — can en'dure any experiential 
{jattern -- pain* hunger, tiumilitftion, torture', fear, anger, injustice.^. 

156. ^ Man must dispdse*6f war .or war will dispose of man. . , 

157. .The .meaning of meaning becomes clearer t(J, us yhen'we study the 
consequences of soiind, for a sounrf at the wrong time and place is strident 

.noi'se .but'^t the >.i'^H time ^apjispl^ 

15&. The dedicated person, on the way he travels day by day, finds the' 
goal of his life to be life itself;, ■< ' ' ,' ' ., . 

159. To seek odt-the judgments and opiniohs ,of othm is .not necessarily 
a matter of shifting resp'onsibility to.others , bpt.'rather a matter of ' 
sifting a'vanety of/6nternai;ives, to try. and to test in: attempting; to 
produce a consequ^rfce for which 'one has a1read>^ accepted responsi1)i1ity. 



' ' * .* * v^. ' >' *v;.^,.'\.^' . ; .'^ 

• 160. Whene hope is unchanged by e)^.eriehce ft is likely that 'optfjnism t . . 

• is. extfa^gant. - ' ' \ . — ^ V— , ' ' . . ^-'l, ' 

t6T.. Society define^ mental illness and .insanity as a medical .pf^Oblem ' * 
precisely b'ecaus^e this definition pnovicles it with more -convenient access \,' 
./,to those whom it wants to contraT and weakens the defences they might ^ ' ' 
otherwise make against its efforts to admtn-ister their a'1;fairs./ ' \ . 

; . • ' ' . , ' . V;" , 'V' ' ' ^ • ^ 

162; Iti cultures 'characterized by the ^pressures of saving time, " - 

investments in the art of losing time become psychological imperatives. ' . 

163. To regret deeply anji to make the most of our regrets is to live 

: afresh and to face subsequent 'junctures d better person. . . - 

164. Change is terrifying only to those. who d6 not expect it. ' , 

'■ . * . 

1^65. The best way for a ^person to discover what he ought to do is to 
find out who and what* he is, because the more he kndws about his own 
nature, his deep wishes, his- temperament, his constitution, what he s^eks * , 
and yearns for and what really satisfies him, the mo^-e effortless, . • 
'automatic", and ^pi phenomenal become his value chojces. 

166. No pebble in a landslide, no snowflake in an avalanche, no person in 

an* argument, no country in a war ever feels responsible. ; ' 

167. Education consists of the creative and the recreative responses -we 
make to the upsets'that confront us in the ordinary life experience; tt is 
in this sense that a child interrupts hfs education when he goes to school . 

168. See'ing is not believing, but beli'eving is seeing. ' r J 

169. Societies of all ages have expostulated and preached about the 
serenity inherent in their "particular type of gdvernmental organization, . 
but calmness and composure, digniiV and discipline, were with them,^ as 
they are with us attainment or the individual. . \ ^ 

170. A friend rinsesyout the cup of your spirit and leaves it washeid, 

"Cleaned, and ready t0 be' freshly filled with hope. ^ 

.171. The reconduction of experience makes i,t possible for one to learn 
^*^as much froir-afiother's vices as from his virtues, to know that a 
philosopher in his own life need have no more wisdom than a physician* 
have health and stjll be a man of vision who leaves his mark upon the ^ 
experience of- others thereby providing new .dimensions of significance in 
their lives. \ • . , : - 
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^^7Z. The seeds of our destruction are' sown in our anger. 

173.. As diamonds in- .their' immyVable permanence inadequately portray 
maturing ever-growing Idve, so, too,. do all symbolic artifacts betray . 
their* living counterparts. ^ " ' , 

174. 'Infringejients upon' freedom are more likely to occur by silent' 
rather th^Lf^^^ ''evolutionary encroa,chn)ents. ) ., 

175. We communicate to, cill who will listen to our own version of the*. 
hellishness of the world, hoping all the while this will gain u$' res^tfe . 
from o£jr own torments ,. but such respite comes not from coTrtnuni'cat.i^n' but 
from action, from behavior directed toward removing the". cj^ase af tKe.. 
torment, from behavior guided by an anticipation of consequences, and from 
behavior constructed, reconstructed, and constructed ag^in on the basis of 
outcomes ' - - ' ■ U 

176. There is little to be' gained by liberating our spirit but losing ■ 
our self-controt". ' , , -^jUi 

177. If is the primary task of the philosopher , to unsettle. alVsettled ■ ' 
ideas, to rethink the various.. experience's .of rrf^n and to help him face 
.succeeding experiences differently. ■ ' .- , ' . . - 

178! Our bodi^resist strange proteins with about the same energy our ' 
minds resist new ideas. . • * 

179. Those whp conceive themselves to be indispensable to a particular 
pursuit never suffer illness in the course of that pursuit, be they 
sailors durin'g a gale, doctors during an epidemic, Victors during a 
'performance, or whatever. 

180. Reality is what "we* perceive; # is the only reality we can know. 

181. If I am to be an instrument of <peace, I must sow joy where there is 
sadness, love where there is hatred, 'light wher^ there is darkness, pardon 
where there "is injury, hope where there is despair, faith where there is 

doubt. - ' 
'® , . ' , 

182. A thing, organic or otherwise, is its consequences in action: a 
lady, is a woman in whose presence a man is a gentleman. 

183. Man is a computer with built-in judgment, discernment, and 
decision-making that can be mass produced by unskilled labor. 



184. Education is most cruelly self-defeating when it is heartlessly 
irrelevant. ' 

185. The mature are mature because they are^ cheerful when it is 
difficult to be cheerful, patient when it is difficult to be patient, 
tolerant when it is difficult to be tolerant", understanding when it is 
difficult to be understanding, and forgiving wh6n it is difficult to be 
forgiving. > ' 

186. What a man does makes him what he will become; the baker shapes the 
bread but the bread also*shapes the baker. 

187. In our zeal and passion to be happy we sometimes forget that sound 
mental health is precisely a matter of being unhappy when reality warrants 
it — that anyone who is happy all the time is mad. 

188. Rape long endured eventually becomes enjoyable, 

189. All men, no matter how gregarious ^ no matter what age, crave for 
solitude at one time or another, whether their sanctuary be a secret cave 
made of a blanket thrown over upturned chairs or a safe refuge hidden in 
the inner recesses of their minds, 

190/ The shell of personality we create for ourselves identifies the 
level of our maturity as plainly ^as the shell of a snail denotes its 
species. * 

191. The salvation of man is through love and in love, for even if he be 
in utter desolation, dismally unable to behave positively; able only to 
endur^e abject suffering .from moment to moment, he can, through profound 
contemplation of the one he loves, achieve complete and infinite ' 
fulfillment. . . 

192. We are j'nterested in others when they are interested in us. 

193. That so few dare to be different from their peers in social, 
political, economic, and religious circles is a chief danger of our time. 

194. Each time we identify something as uninteresting we could enhance 
our personal groy^th immeasurably by asking ourselves what defect in us 
made it so. i 

195. To understand heroism in its philosophical sense, to/view i-t as.a 
confrontatioj^with a recognized danger in another's behalf, is to^ 
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recognize heroism not only on the t)attlefie1c|s of War. but in the hazards 
of eyery day living — in the schools, fioip^, churches^ Oiaicketsv courts 
parliaments — in the.^total lifespace o'f ij^^^- . / 

196. Hatred /is neve*^ ended by -hatred but^l^ ' v 

197. Wg, pattern oUr liye$ aroand the st»tess point of our dynamic 
equilibrium if 'we, strike 'the point directly^ we live purpfosefully, 
,.us,efijT3y'> and *\afipiTy;' if we go* too ove)^ it, we 'break; if ^we .5tay ,too 
rfar un<ler il> we vegetate. . ; . ' ' \ . ' 

t98. The wprld is too/S]nall for anything but brotherhood and *too , 
dangerous for\anything but the truth.;- -\ ^ ^ 

199. The state of a nation's intellettual and cuitural level i$ ' ^ 
determined not by^an assessment of the ideas of its leaders but rather the 
thJriking of '.its mirltitudes; the fruits of the tree of life cofne from the 
soil , up through the' trunk, the branches^.^and the leaves.. • 

200. Students :must -be ^taught as if you tatight them not. 

201. 'Great* ideas are doves that fly about' so gently we have difficulty , 
pgtceiving their <iuiet s.tirring, of lite and hope and wisdom amid the" / 
tumult and ihe babel and the uproar of thfe ^mul titudes: • * ' . 

202. To gain the respect of his. fellows it is^ wiser Jor a man to be/^. * 
wronged than to do' wrong i to b6 cheated th^r) to bfe untrtisting. 

203. The Tight lio search for truth has Inherent jn it the obligation not 
to conceal anyjpart of the truth that has been discovered., 

204. ^GoM teachers , likpgood fishermen, bait the hook to suit the. fish. ^ 

205* 'The way^a man confVorits ^hi^ lot, the joy and the suffering it * 
entailSj'^i^ utterly dependent upon the concept has of. himself and the 
meaning be perceives of.iiis life, be 1;hat way dne of forsaking bis Jiumanf - 
dignity to live like an animal pr ,bne qf fulfil ring commi.t|^nts based upon 
profound >jTi6raT valdes. . , / ' 

206. We make a .hell, of the world, when we untrust more power to men' than 
they, know^/^ow.tflf use.- - . • 

207.. ..Objects of beauty are, simple, plain, ^ and straight ift meaning and for 
tto reason 'they are not made beautiful rthisy are^beautiful in terms of , 
meaning;.-- iil terms of consequences "in, act ion'-' , > 




208. Even, great leaders cannot lead a society wherever it doe's 
to go. / ' .■ • * 

209. In the affairs of mert, to seek the right of complete unrestricted 
privacy .as a basic human value and to seek the right o.f untramneled 
scientific inquiry is to hunt fish in the woods and fHh rSbbits in the 
sea. 



210. 'The on% thing mo»^ 'difficult than being shackled by others is not 
shackling them when the opportunity arises. 

211. ' To^fionmend our fellows for working hard even when they achieve 
li_^j^s. not the graxfTouVcompliment it at first appears- to be, for 
JoBiithing more^is necessary than hard work, namely, creative thought and 
behavior -- the formulation, execution, and reconstruction of insights. 

'212. Boredom now" causes more psychological problems than distress. 

2J3n Investigations are not always designed to investigate, but rather 
' to serve those who prefer to stand and wait. 

' 2iM. Those who are very well liked by others are those who help others , ^ 
like themselves a little better. « , 

215. If what members of a society do is T^rgely determined by the 
concepts they have of themselves, and if schools of a society play a 
major role in developing tKe excepts of self held by the members of that 
society, there exists asperate nped'to. examine~the CQncoifiite^nt outcomes 
fostered by those teachers who assume a student possesses an inherited 

^capacity to learfi emd for this reason strivp day by. day to have him 

master know.l«ige in terms of*Ehat inherited capacity as contrasted with 

-other teachers who assume the c'^acity to learn is developable and for . 

^his reason strive day by day to create in a student the capacity to create. 

216. A man without purpose is easy prey to be governed by others to a 
state of conformism. . .' 

.217. When ^our.main concern is for money, status, or glory and you me*e.t 
for the first <time a. person who cares- for nojie -of these things yon learn 
for the fir'st time how poor you are. ' ' * ' 
• > ■ . '> 

- 218. It is folly for a society to sanctify marHages to 
incompatibilities>ut,to grant divorces for experiencing 
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219. For us to nurture indij/tdual differences but'to'abhOF multipJe _ 
bookkeeping in our le^jg&ps^f moVality is either to make e)y5lici^our 
denial of the va1idi'£y of experience or to lay bare the i neons istel^e4es 
and contradictions of our basic beliefs. . . . . • . 

C 

220. Suffering ceases to be suffering as sooh as we form an accurate 
portrayal of it. , ' j 

221. 'The argument of the autocrat for his actions is that his subjects 
^re unfit or unqualifi-ed^tQ" govern themselves; the counter argument of 
the democrat is that t|ie best way to produce initiative and responsibility 
is to practice them. , • 

222. The youthful act but are too yOung to have wisdom; the elderly have 
wisdom but are too old to act. 

223. We tend to look for the most complex explanations to social 
problems and for the most simplistic solutions to those problems. 

224. To survive suffering is- to find meaning in the suffering. 

♦ 

225. Throughout the history of man truth has always been thought to be 
scarce and precious, and for this reason- the object. of diligent pursuit by 
scholars, yet the supply of truth- for most people all over the world hag- 
always been greater than the demand for it. 

226., Real fear in time of danger is^a goal to action while imaginary fear 
if not met and overcome is a perpetrator of panic. 

227. ifisijust as harmful to restrain an active, compulsive person from 
going iiijys own fast pace as it is to drive a passive, complacent person 
to work beyond his level of accomplishment.. 

228. - , He^Mho^has^why for which tQylive can bear with almost any how. 

229. " Thlre can be no personaNor collective life worth living in-a , 
society that does not grant cpmplete assurance .of the absence of mental 
restraint\and thoughtful restriction of the absence of physical restraint 
to its members-. ' ■ - * ' ' . 

230. - The wdsrld takes us at our^t)wn valuation anfl hates us not if we- hate 
not ourselves for what we cannot be or cannot do. 
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^31* Those who train rather than educate are certain they know the, 

lessons a. child must 1-6arn, and they are equally certain the first lesson 
-must be obedience, for if the' child first learns the les?on of obedience, 
•the following lessons can be whatever they wish them to be, no matter how 

inconsequential, irrelevant, immaterial, unnecessary, or uninteresting the 

sobject matter. 

• 

232^ Shortsighted planning is usually done under the guise of " 
pr^ticality. 

233. In the pursuit of goals there is always, the infinite capacity for 
anticipation at the start and infinite capacity for rationalization at^ 
the finish. 

234. The man of integrity works as hard as he can to be what he ought to 
be and not at all to disguise what he is. 

235. The contingencies of a man's existence sometimes threaten all the 
values he holds and throw them into doubt; thus a world thfit'no longer 
recognizes the value of human life and human dignity can destroy a man who 
does not have a sense of purpose and a sense of commitment by forcing him 

'to give up liis feeling of being an individual with a personal mind and an 
inner freedom that enhances his personal growth'and his self respect. 

2^6. The basic/T^eeds and hopes of mankind are far more alike than they 
are, different. 

237. The strength of the wicked is t^at they work together even when they 
hate each. other; the weakness of the hintly is that they go their 
individual ways evenj^hen they have common purposes. • , 

/■ 

238. To be awdr^^ the reasons for your own behavior is as important as 
understandin^^-^th^otives of another. 

239. To love is to run aloYig the beach without leaving tracks — to 
expenience the chaotic joy of dashijig through stretches of golden sand as 
well as the excited fulfillment of perceiving beauty through intentional 
abstinence. ^ * 

* 240. There is nothing so unequal as the equal treatment of unequals. 

241. Men do not differ so much in the reasons for their behavior as they 
do in the modes of their behavior, for all men, be they moral or immoral, 
strive to enhance the me element, the basic motivational force within 
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them, some striving to do "so by takir>g from their fellows, others by 
giving to them. 

242. It is the business of theory to Tead practice-, even if beautiful 
theories are sometimes murderfed byl^rutal gangs of facts. 

243. It is always'wicked to Jiold-^t false hopes and offer fake 
panaceas to those in desperate need of hope and help. 

244. We are not likely to receive profound answers to trivia.l questions. 

245. What a man perceives in his environment is utterly dependent upon 
his past experiences- and upon his concept of himself, so that even if he^^ 
were always to tell the truth as he saw it and understood it, others 
would invariably consider him to be a liar. 

246. Men are more apt to question what' they best understand and more apt 
to believe what they least understand. 

247. Most of us are annoyed daily by some little task that needs doing 
and when at long Tast we do it we wonder why we should have endured the 
annoyance so long when with such little effort we could have removed it. 

\48. That which does not destroy us, mak€s us stronger. ■ 

249. An inmaturg revolutionary is ready and willing to change the world 
by inilitant and. destructive force, while a mature revolutionary i^ 
willing to change the world on an intellectual and emotional basis- 

250. We limit our realization of tomorrow. by our doubt of -today. 

251. Although it is commonly assumed that speaking is easier than 
writing, the burdens of speaking are By far the greater, for in the case 

'of speaking it is the speaker who must( take responsibijity for sel-ecting 
the time, the place, and the manner JjuMcMhe--si351cen word is-consumed, 
whereas'in writing it is the reader, not the writer, who must take this 
responsibility in the consumption of the, written woV^d. 

252. Man knows his fellows only in himself. 

253. Evil is a groping toward good, the trial and error, the rethinking 
of experience, by which we move toward basic. goals. 

254. A great idea is the "small fruit of the tree of life.- 
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255. The sensitive, compassionate teacher is less concerned with the 
failure of a student in a given activity than he is with the impact of the 
failure upon the student's concept of himself, for it is one thing for a. 
student , to learn wisdom from failure, for him to learn to reconstruct his 
experience of failure with a view toward reaching a goal, but it is quite^ 
another for'him to learn to be content with his failure. 

256. Self love is the spring of hope and purpose. 

257. Because preparation for life is based upon an assumption of prior 
knowledge of events that seldom if ever come to pass we should use the. 
days^of our lives not for preparing for -life but rather for living 
abundantly and contingently. 

258. Creativity is the art of seeing things invisible and answering 
things unanswerable. 

259. Be it a blessing or a curse, it is nevertheless an fncontrovertib^e 
fact that people cannot remain actively sympathetic forever, that early 
concern and sympathy, little by little, give way in most people to 
indifference or even amusement. 

* • 

260. An idea, person, thing, or whatever means its consequences in action 

261. Creative peopl^ are easy to lead and impossible to enslave, for 
leadership is nothing more than the stiffrfjlative release of the creative \ 
talent of the members of the group and enslavement the noncreative 
response to an act of restraint and restriction. 

261. We must learn what no one knew yesterday, what, no one knows yet, 
and what we must know tomorrow. 

.262. In friendship the communicating of our grief makes the grief less, 
and the communicating of our pleasure makes the pleasure more. 

263. Strength lies^*n the acceptance of failure. 

^264. Those who master the art of empathy are compassionate not oaly with 
respect to the profound concerns of life sickness and health, sorrow 
and joy, suffering and ease — but also with small acts of attention which 
manifest themselves with tender a<id affectionate looks and expressions. 

265. He who grasps details and shapes visions is both slave and dreamer, 
follower and leader. 
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266. Lies trap us and make us less free than tfiose who fear not to be 
undisguised; the truth frees us and gives us more ch;)rces- and 
opportunities, than those who cannot be trusted. 

267. The empathic man shares the actions and passions of 'his times. 

*» 

268. Because conflict is a vital force inherent in aAy viable situation 
concerned with basic changes in behavior,, the important task at hand in 
that situation is not avoidance of conflict but rather successful 
management of it. 

269. One is free to choose from alternative courses of action but from 
the consequences of one's action there is never any freedom or escape. 

270. U_ becomes the same as ought > fact becomes the same as va1ue » when 
what man ought to be on an extrinsic, arbitrary, a priori, perfectionistic, 
and unrealistic ^asis is equivalent to what man ought to be on an • 
intrinsic, fulfilled, organistic, painless, and realistic basis. 

271. When we win with intolerance our victories destroy us. 

* « 

272. It is a habit or rulers and of ruling classes to ignore dis(;ontent 
as long as possible and then to declare that if it exists it isT 
conspiracy. 

273. When the bait of appearance masks the hook of reality, the 
mysterious fish of life is never caught. 

274. Meaning, not truth, consequences, not rules are the mainsprings of^ 
the timepiece o,f moral behavior; except in terms of meanings and 
consequences, discovering the basic lie, the pet illusion, that makes 
life possible, and then fostering it, is no more defensible or 
indefensible than discovering the hypocrisies of the heart, the defilers 
Qf the mind, and the desiccators of the spirit and then dragging them into 
^the unrelenting light of day for all to scorn. 

5. Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it. 

276. A politician wants allies even if they happen to be on his side for 
the Wrong reasons, while a statesman considers such allies to be 
frustrating; infuriating, and embarrassing. 

277. Politic^al instructions are simply guises by which men seek to 
insure their particular plot of ground. 




278. The risks of life, although t\\'ey be foreveni with us, do-not jTi^ke 
Imperative the quest for a shelterea existence; fhe shipwrecked sailor 
bids us set sail because he knows many more ships than not weather the-^ 
gale, and distant , ports are never reached, by those who insist upon ' 
certainty in all they do. *. ' 

279. Virtue is its own reward; the reward of a thing.well done' is to have 
done it-"^ 

280. Humor* is man's most effective weapon in his fight .for self 
preservation, for humor, more than anything else, can provide one with the 

XaJ^ofness and the ability he needs to rise above any situation, no matter 
how horrendous, foul, or inhumane it is. 

281. Pathological dissenters are at their unhappiest when their ideas are 
accepted by those whom they have railed against. 

282. To help people the most we might do better t6 correct our own 
faults rather than to tell them how to correct theirs. 

283. A man is compelled to try to capture and study the vision he has of 
himself, and then compelled to make.it grow^.pr let it ga tp make it 
grow if the cumulative magic of experience opens vistas for him, to let 
it go if the painful cancer of arrestment leavfes him hopelesst^ 

284. To be educated is to understand the rival philosophies of life as 
^he history of man thinking has developed them. 

285. EmotioQ.rhS the/wincKif^ sails and propels you, but 
thought is the' helmsmarywho you do what you have to do, when it 
ought to be done,^ wWflTer yoiKlike it or not. 

286. Music is the pill you swallow to dream the impossible dream. 

287. It is the parack)x of man that he must give to get —.that he must 
give love, to be loved*, that he must give comfort to be comforted, that he 
must give sustenance to be sustained. 
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288. Books are our most accessible routes to Ithe carefully structured 
thoughts of man throughout the ages. X 

289. An immodest person sometimes (appears \o 'be modest because he 
steadfastly rejects praise, when in reality he does not want to be. 
obligated to anyone, not even. for a compliment, whereas the modestc person 
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san)etimes appears to be immodest because he willingly accepts praise, 
thinking this to be a. way of strengthening the bonds of commitment he Jias 
to his fellows. 

29Q. Tl^inking is- the great enemy of perfection. 

291 The developrDftr>t of individuality and integrity begins., when a man 
first.learns he^cannot be' all things to' all men, nor all.thtngs evltt to 
himself. / • : . * ™ 

292. The wise man thinks like a man of action and ap^s like a man of 
thought. ' ' . _ ; . ' ' ^'^ ' '\'< " ' , ' 

293. If we are to malke reform in education^ pofe^sible, we will .ne|d to s'^i^ 
aside our preconceived notions about th^ substance of educational pro^'ams 
and our prior commitments to ways. of oi^ganizing those educatiftnal programs'; 
instead, we , will need to formulate with, students goals that identify What 
they would be willing to do and able to do, in an observable vay* and we 
will need to use the most effective, means available to attain those goals. 

294. To love and to be loved is the greatest happiness of life, 

295. To scorn the mundane and to shun the profound is for us to'ericoyrage 
pdor plumbing and tolerate shoddy philosophy — to have neither pipes nor 
theories that will hold water. 

296. .The prpblems of men are best understood t5y those whio build' 
sanctuaries of anonymity amongst , the multiliudes. . , " 

297. He who uses words for the purpose of telling a clelibetate. lie 
corrupts his morals. but not his intellect or his language, whereas he who 
uses words for any purpose for which truth is irrelevant corrupts not only" 
his mbrals but his. intellect and language as well. 

298. The light of friendship is plainest when all around i^ dark. . 

299. One who has seen the wretched. consequences ofv stultifya^ 
arrestment of growth in a fellow human being, be it in an area of -mundane 
or profo.und endeavor, will with cautiorTTndiilge the supposition that it 
is better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 

3,Q0. * Change produces revolutions before revolutions add to and 
institutionalize change./ \ 



301- Ideas and attltydes exist in a coherent system that, propels us in 
the direction of rejecting any new' iiiforniation that does not fit into 
that system. . ^ i • ' ' - v * , 

302. Life has "no..jetfier blessing like that of profound friendship: 

303. The wic^e' disparity, between our official and unofficial, formal and 
informal versions of favorite people and favorite stories is'rea^on 
enough f^r^is to suspect there exists a bottomless gulf between what we 
say we Want and .what "We really want,, between what we ostensibly value and 
what We secretly desire." . / 

304. To be . a tnan is to matter to someone else or to some calling or cau^e^ 
bigger than one's self. / . ' 

--305" While the charlatan is loved and revered for making people think 
they, are thinking; the scholar is hated and rejected for really making. . 
them do 30. . 

306. The prejudices of men -forge their shackles. 

;367. 'Attitudes 'of youth emerge or change when conflicting psychological 
^.and {)h11osophica1 forces rage within them;.^it is the main task of 
, concerned adults to prevent the. wounds cauSed by the confUct from 
becoming too deep, and too* lasting. , 

^308. Of the win, to meaning, the will to pleasure, an<i. the will to power, 
the win to meaning holds greatest promise to enhance the grovyth. of man. 

' 309. In resolving the Issues of their times, men are disposed to contrive 
diametricany opposed alternativfes an a linear basis, conceding in their 
more tolerant moods the fanacy of the excjuded middle, but in^point of 
fact- issues do not always Jend themselves to linear treatment, and the 
most promising alternative to pursue is sometimes neither black, white, 
nor a shade .of gray; thus men inclined to choose between evils might w^ll 
change their plight by postulatin-g new alternatives within an entirely 
different frame of reference. 

310. Achievers strive to obtain knowledge whileMearners strive to 
develop imagination. \ \ 

* 311. Aggressive societies are rnaTfunctioning machines in which'^'^^a'nts and 
satisfactions^of pfejople aire ogt of gear. 




312. We (Jance.t6 the musi^r^ hear, no matter /How discordant or v 
harmonious^ it is to otb^si' 




313. Forgiveness is easiej .jbr the^unperceptfve than for the pejrc^ptive: . 
one whose sense of justice/is less 'developea than his sense of timing ^ 
finds* it easier to fofgive another fc^r doiM. the wrong thing than to 
forgive him for 'attem|)tijig to do •the\right/thing at the wrong ttmg. 

314. Rudeness is a w§al4.man's imitation /)f strejigth, \ ^ ^ . 

315. . We must endeavor to leave to intel/li^nce the work of intelligence 
and to.morality the work of morality —/to use- intelligence to-solve^our 
problems and morality to 'keep us from r^unning away from. them. 

^ ,336: Where law ends tyranny begins. 

317. Art is truth that masquerades as deception. . ^ 

* ^ 318!^ The news ^servipe of the weak iS rumor,, . . 

- 319.. The weak' growl but never bite. , ' • 

<?26. 'Man masters nature not by force but by understanding- 

321. To be .interesting > A^e must be i.nteres ted. . ' \ . 

322. Perdeiving. is behaving.* ^ * " 

• ' 323. The bee fertilizes the flower it robs. _ 

324. Shallowness revels in the rhetoric of conclusions profundity in 
the experience of inquiry. />'•'''..' 

325". A socjety/to perpetuate itself jnuSt mak^it |)0>sib1e fqr^ll it3- ^ 
, ' members to share the social intel'li^ence available/ to it, 'just as it must 

m^ke it possible for those membeVs' to maki^ 3ppropri2tt€ use of, all the' 
..social iDtelligence that is at hand .to use.- . \ * • / 

" ' 32^* The greatest o/ all' faults" 4s to bacawar^^ ' • 

. . , '*-327.-/&ecaase .universities pursue with scholarly ;zeal ci*moriotonous regimen 
'!//'l^hfch'/tf^e^ to a^djust to, the .individual, *differe.njces of their ^ . . 

V \ V vstuden^ Ihey produce a. f eW great men for. whom the regimea is ' 
> /appropriate while the multitudes for, Whom jt is inappropriate rot tn 
their^boredbm. \ ' ' / - ^ \ ' ^ ' • - 
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328. The rigid mind develops a taxonomy of behaviors, the flexible mind 
a taxonomy of tasks. ' c' ^ 

329. A man acorned and despised in his lifetime for doing what is 
courageous and right is honored and revered in his death. 

330. To old generations every new generation is a fresh invasion of 
savages.' . . ^ ^ ' * { 

331. Teaching is the formulation of goals, the implementation of methods ^ 
to achieve those goals, and the appraisal of the results: it is. for this 
reason that the teacher turns to phylosophy to learn how-to formulate 
goals so that his teaching is centered .in pupil behavior, to psychology to 
learn the principles of learning and the nature of individuals so that Jiis 
teaching can capitalize upbn^ the most effective methods and materials 
available, and to evaluation to learn how to. identify the outcomes of 
education so that his teaching can utilize appraisal techniques with 
accuracy .and understanding. ' , 

^332. The cultural mills of man grind slowly and their grist is 
exceedingly smal 1 . 

333. Jhe politician's art, like the actor's, is to make thipgs seem wh^ 
they are noti the brutal realities of everyday living do not^encourage * 
the willing suspension of disbelief forever. ' % ' 

334. ^Npt to be overcome by evil is to overcome 'evil with good. 

335. For the insensitive, alternatives are extreme and-^twofold — black , 
or white, all or none, moral or immoral; for the sensitive* they are 
varied and multifold from black throjjgh* gray to white, frOm all through 
some to hone, from moral to amoral, to immoral. 

336. A culture peri sfres- unless the destroyers of-t[\g old. seek also to be 
•creators of the new. " . ^ , 

'337., People of wisdom and ability emerge not from backgrounds of ease 
that include frequent doses of knowledge, no matter hpw anxiously ' 
administered, but rather from bcickgrounds of adversity thit ijiplude 
assiduous rethinking of experience, ccilculated to , meet, each ..succeeding 
difficulty in a different, tn a" better- way, ■ '. ' ■ ■ ' ' , ^ 

' - ; ■ ■ ■ . ■ • - . * - ■■ . ••!.•-, 

338. Freedom can never be harmful unless it is available only to "the tew. 



339. What we build into our own structure as being p'ossible, necessary, 
and desirable serves as a'filter for our observations 'so that ho one is to 
himself what he is to others. 

340. ' Those who Jcnow the truth aVe not so valuable to a spciety as those 
who love.; it t /. ; 

341. |f we are to resolve the 'contradiction of preaching about the 
virtues of labor and promoting the marvels of labor-saving devices, we 
will heed to pursue with renewed vigor the values of novelty, curiosity, 
v.ariaibion, recreation, adventure, growth ancj creativity as opposed to 
jrionotony, routine ^ and drudgery. ^ ^ . 

342. The root of avarice is conditioned by the soil of circumstance. - 

343. The. greater one's power> the more- insufficient it seems, simply 
because the demands made upon it grow increasingly greater until in point 
of fact the power j*t self ■ is exhausted. -.^ 

344. ' To make and follow maps of territories that dp not exist is the' ^ 
greatest foll^ of man.- ^ . ' . ( 

345. ;, To choose* one's attitude in ^ny circumstances, no matter how 
terrible the physical and psychological conditions of those circumstances, 
is a basic freedom of man -that can never be taken away. - 

346. - A man without friends is a man without enemies. 

347. Vlhen a society stresses that pqople ought to be happy and that 
unhappiness is a symptom of maladjustment,^ it fosters an immoral set of 
values, the consequences of which are that members of that society who ^re 
incurable sufferers, who are unavoidably unhappy in their suffering, 
increase their unhappiness about being unhappy '.when in point of fact they 

^could be 'proud of their suffering, perceiving it as an ennolding 
experience, not a degrading one, one of which they should be ashamed. 

348. Connoisseurs of garbage soon start recommending slightly superior 
garbage as if it were -good. 

349.. The prejudiced person confronts each new situation seeking firsthand 
confirmation of^^his previously held opinions.- 

.350.:- What happens- in us is of greater consequence ttran what happens to 
us. • ' ■ ' 



351 • He who js fr'ee to question the shibpoleths of current idolatries to 
overcome the jerenjiads of^dolprous doom^ and to know thq virtues of inner 
'strength, is a man free to work out hi y own destiny- / 

352. Only those whp believe .in great/things are able t^ maj<e. others 
believe them. • , / 

'353. Because success would leaye h^lm p^sychically bereft,, the man with a 
vested ejnotional interest in protest does not want ^ gp'als ,to be 
realized.', - * ' ' / / 

I ' / 

354. Principle is the rocH^'; taste is the current. 

^ / • ■ • . . * ^ 

355. Respect Vor adults by children is^. developed through intrinsic, nqft 
extrinsic, motivation -- the mor'q children are forbidden to be^ 
disrespectful, the mor^ likely they are to be so; the more adults do to 
merit the respect of children, the more likely they are to obtain it. 

356. Genius is little mpre than the faculty of perceiving in an\ 
unhabitual way. * ^ ^ 

357. If it be-true that schools reflect the society and culture in which 
they exist, it is a sad commentary upon our times that students^ in 
colleges of agriculture devote more -time to studying the growth and 
development of animals than students in colleges of education deVbte to 
studying the growth and development of people. 

358. Growth, not perfection, is* inherent in nature. 

359. There is a reciprocal relationship between love and' laughter , for to 
be able to love someone is to be able to laugh at'him, and not to be able 
to laugh at him is not to be able to love him. 

360. The problems of men, the search for^their cause, and the quest for 
their solution are like moths ever caught by the light of philosophy. 

:^61. There is no substitute for individual intelligence, for common 
sense, expressed as it is in the common sayings of the multitudes, is a 
bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions, burdening us with dicta ^to* 
be both cooperative and competitive, humble and proud, eloquent and 
silent, synonymous and antonymous, militant and peaceful, quick and slow, 
^all within the trappings of ponderous and pontificial yerbiage created to 
make us virtuous. . 
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362. Coercion captures' jTian^ but' freedom captivates him. 

/363.yit is the es'sence of social refom to rescue people without 
rebuilding lives^, to assistr rethinking without uprooting beliefs, to frame 
options without forcing decisions. ^ ^ . 

364. To develop no ppiniofis of our own, to depend upon the opinions of 
others, is to live >n self-i'mpoSed slavery. 

366. '^e good apji. evil men do should live after them — the good to be 
sustained in the promise of its profound results and beneficial outcoities, 
the evil to be reconstructed in the light of its pas't consequences and 
future possibilities. 

366. ^ Intelligence without emotion is a hook without bait. 

367. -' It is not paradoxical to believe that the self-made maa^in his inner 
and outer life depends qn the labors o.f other men, liviag and dead, for 
man. is. self-made in the sense that he views the wor^s and/deas of others 
only as hypotheses to be substantiated or verified in hy own experience. 

368. A man cannot prevent people from thinking, him a^Qol merely by 
making it impossible for them- to make their thoughts ^nown. 

/ 

369. There is more virtue .in reconstructing our various experiences, thus 
becoming superior to our former selves , 'than there is in doing nothing, 
even if we are already superior to other men. 

, 370. Empathy is the ability to live in someone else's world. 

371. Man the achiever is extrinsical ly motivated, his purpose being 
framed by others, his award for the achievement of the purpose being 
granted by others, whereas man the' learner is intrinsically motivated, his 
purpose being structured by hiiD alone in the context of his own 
experience, the attainment of his' purpose being its own reward, 

372. The virtue^'of recreation is' diversion not relaxation, for one 
hardly relaxes when he recreates.'^" 

373. An economy that sells a consumer to a product rather than a product 
to a consumer is an economy, that degrades customers rather than improves 
merchandise. ^ . , ^ ' V , 

374. No bird' flies too high if he flies with his own wings. 
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375.. We praise those who have the courage of 'their convictions, 
sometimes even wKen they are' bigots ^nd fanatics/but we must learn to 
admire t)iose who have the courage to subject their deep and abiding / 
convictions to. reexamination and reconstruction as relevant contingencies 
develop. \ • ' - 1 ' 

376. .We develop increasingly more fear in* those over whonf gsrtTi^" % 
increasingly more control. 

377*. No experience.* 'no matter how painful or dreadful, is exci/se enough . 
for a person to cut off his life so long as he can know the joy of 
helping his fellows and in turn being helped by them, but when all such 
reciprocation is over and one is assured of imminent death, it would seem 
to bdflbe of the most basic^and simple of hucnan rights ta.,choose a quick 
and dignified death jn place of a slow and horrible' on^. . \ ' 

378. -* To invest, in children is to make money i^rwortal . 

, / ^ ♦* u/: ' ■ * * 

379. We know. a lot about a man if we, know his frteijd^ and his fenemies,^ 
just as, we do' if we know what makfes him happy ^^or'sa^l, .pleased 6r ^ ^^ '^ 
dtispleased, calpi or* irate. ^ f^^ * ' 

4 

380. The unique oppai^tunity of man lies in f^ie way in which he beans his 
suffering. ' • 



381, • For a man toJtJpy to gi^e^peopleJfhat they n^ed-but do not want is 
for him. to get ♦burned at 'the)st>ike and to have his remains buriejl in 
potter's ^jfeld, but for him to ^give the world what it wants whether it 
needs tt^r /^bt is for-him^to gain irhmortal esteem and to have his 
remajils become sacred relics.^ ^ . * 




It is easier to' build a boy than to repair- a man. 

383. *We shall -have buiUJ the basic foundation for freedom from fear and 
freedom frolJ^ want when every man has a sense of dignity not gained at the 
Expense o^ others. ^ * * . ' ^ " , 

384. Havincf^been i^ a form of being; experiences' built into our 
structure in by-gone times are what we are now. 

385. All we have to do to find out whether we have an idea of the 
distinctive function of a university? is to ask ourselves whether there is 
^Snything imaginable that would se^m inappropriate in ^n American ' 
institution -^f higfier learning. 
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387. There is among the democracies of the world a desperate need for 
instruments capable not onllv of counting votes but of weighing them, of 
identifying meanings inherervt in votes so that those meapjngs might serve 

as guides to conduct for those elec-ted to implement the Trolici es 

establTs)Tie^l>y^ tFe voters^ fnemseTves^ 

388. All life can have meanling, even suffering antr3ying, privation anc^ 
death. ' ^ \ 

1 ^ 

389. Growth begets growth in^ the culture of a society wherr the ' 

picorl5 true ted experiences of ^those who have perished add their ^point of 
^^ight in the sky of the living. 



390. Love* gives a fee-ling oflinward tranquility which wealth is 
powerless to bestow^ 

391. The basic need of the daV is to identify the behaviors Iretjui red of 
men to implement the concept of government of the people, by the peop^le, 
and for^the people — to make clear the distinctive behaviors required of 
legislators in the shaping of pfplicy, the distinctive behaviors of 
administrators in implementing those policies, the distinctive behaviors 
of adjudicators in judging the rights and duties of disputants, and the 
di s'li net ive' behaviors tff citizens. in fulfilling their commitjneifits to each 
other. \ « ^ . y 

392. Students' should not only b^ educated bj^ doing but also, and just as 
importantly, for doing." ' . ' 

» • * \ f ' ' ♦ * 

393. While peasant or poet may stajte a truth it is the task of science 
to define it, to prove i t , •disprov^e it, to modify it, * and to make its 
ctfncflusions .both available and understandable to the society of which it 
is a part. \ . ^ . \i. ' ^ ' * _ ^ 

*39L4. Gushing Iqve is disgusting tqtall but,»those upon whom it fs bestowed. 

• I . ^ » ^ 

39J5. Every species of good does no^t always triumph in the lifetime of the 
one who cneatesfit, but if this be not the century of the wise man who 
creates the goop many others indeed Will be. . 

3916. What we expect from life is less Wtivati.on&l than what life expects 
from us^ ' v \ ^ \ 

• \c , * 




397. We now know more about the surface of the moon than we know a^o^t 
the problenis of the people who inhabit the earth, two thirds of whom ^jwe , 
in temporary huts, cannot reaiJ and write, are plagued by disease, labor \ 
all the wakitig hours of their day, w.ork.on land they do not own,, ?nd have 
families which are always hungry. 

398- it is when men know not what to "trust that they trust the^^ know'not 
what. 

399. Those who stand by a friend when he is right but r^t when he is 
wrong are more dedicated to a thing, a value system, than they are to a 
person, a friend. ] 

400. It, is as much the task of education to raise our standards of 
livici^^ it is to raise our standards for living. • . 

401. A response impossible to change is jLsdangerogs response to acquire, 
for a man is fiever more clearly the vicMm of a thing than when he 
becomes the instrument of it the alwholfc being the Instrument of 
liquor, the addict. being the instrumeiVt oT/lope, the gambler being the 
instrument of the bet,. the pervert bei\i£j^e instrument of. the perversion. 

402. Our problems, when they are solved, are simple. 

403. He who is afflicted with the terror of rejection, he who most fears 
placing his trust in sbmeone^onTy to have that trust betrayed, discards 
others before they can discard him. 

* 

404. It is more economical and in the long run more effective to educate 
a man than tjb tyrannize him. 

405. The world is neither civilized as long, as people anywhere in it do 
work that can be done by beasts of burden nor humane as long as people 

• anywhere in it do work that can be done^ by machines. 



406. What' we are pre\^s in the light of day as well as the dark of 

407. That behaviour call-fed problem bihavior^f the so-called mentally ill, 
neurotic or psychotic, is more a proB^em toHhe peoRle who complain about 
it than it is to the individual who is said to have the problem. 

408. - All of mankind has no fnore r/ght to silence one person than that 
one person has to silence all o^/mankind. 




\ 
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409, There is a high negative correlation between judgment and prejudice: 
when judgment is weak, prejudice is strong; when ppRudice is weak, 
judgment is strong. 

410. Intelligence is an earned increment, ignorance a voluntary 
misfortune. 

411- The electricist dares to venture into the unknown and climb the long 
steep path to knowledge without the crutch of a theory. 

412. The perceptive person evaluates, his behavior not only in terms of 
what he has done but what he considers himself capable of doing. 

413. Humiliation, fear, anger, hardship, deprivation, injustice, and 
catastrophe are rendered tolerable by those who have cleaV^ and meaningful 
images of commitment and purpose. 

414. The most precious concomitant outcome of learning is enthusiasm. 

415. In the modern university the professor is much more a part of a 
bureaucracy than he is a true lover of wisdom. 

416. It should be the basic human commitment of every teacher of 
children, youth, and adults to make of individuality a universal 
experience. 

417. ^ To have Victorian love without sex or modern sex without love is 
like having ships without seas or seas without ships, insights without 
action or action without insights, food without seasoning or seasoning 
without food. 

418. To our own perjJ- we cut what we should untie. 

419. It is no more possible td reason wi^th men who are spilling each 
Qther?'s blood in mortal combat Ithanj't is to reason with mad dogs. 

420. The rock that blocks the path of a person without a destination is 
a stepping stone in the path of one with a destination. 

421. Our modern media of communication make it possible for all the 
people of the world to be entertained at the same time, but quite 
impossible for them to relieve their loneliness no matter how long the 
time. . , y 
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422. Personal dignity is not diminished by the scorn or indifference of 
others. 

423. To know what you prefer, instead of meekly saying yes to what those 
about you tell you you ought to prefer,. is to enhance and foster the 
dignity and respect you need to be able to live with yourself. 

424. Our doubts are precursors to the beginning of wisdom but they are 
also traitors who deter us from our goals. 

425. Although we have abolished from our land the religious intolerance 
under which mankind so long bled and suffered we have gained very little 
because we have replaced it with political intolerance just as despotic 
and wicked, 

426. A sodiety perishes when its people live without working or work 
without living, \y ' ^ • - 

427. When we grant them freedom to create, ^we learn^much about the 
thoughts and emdtions of children from their drawings; when we tea[5h them 
to draw, we obtain from them only a reflection of our own thoughts and 
emotions. 

428. Books are easily accessible and carefully created mosaics of menu's 
thoughts, 

429. Not only is man a forbidable beast of prey, but he is one who preys 
methodically and systematical^ upon his own species, 

430. The surest way to make a course of action final is to give no 
reasons, for it, 

431. So much more powerful is intrinsic over extrinsic motivation that he 
who chooses an occupation on the basis of emotional involvement, oyer the 
long haul, reaps greater financial gain than one who in the beginning made 
this his most important criterion for job placement, > 

432. It is at once disturbing and reassuril^g to know that^every absurdity 
has its champion to defend it.. - 

* i 

4^33. When any institution is not working as well as it should, it is^^ ^ 
important to determine >/hether the problem is "can not" or "will not." 

434. Habit is th$ best of Servants and the worst of masters. 
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435. There is a sharp distinction between public service and partisanship, 
the one requiring whales of meaning which lead to basic, relevant, 
connections, the other isolated particulars which make for fragmented, 
contradictory actions. 

436. In teaching the young it is as important to forge£^as it iS to 
remember. • 

437. How we implement the accumulated wisdom of our time might be more . 
harmful than all the mistakes we make because we have not yet perfected 
our modes of thought and methods of inquiry. 

438. To be prejudiced is to play the game of life with loaded dice. 

439. It is possible for free governments to commit more flagrant acts of 
tyranny than the most despotic governments ever known. 

440. We need less emphasis on how to stay young and more on how to grow^ 
mature. ^ 

441. Forgetting is a tool we employ to discombobu>ate things no longer 
useful to us in the pursuit of our goals, while remembering is a tool we 
use to make available for immediate use those things that serve us well 
as means to the ends we seek. 

442. Truth is stranger than Miction- only becaus4 it is not required to 
be credible. 

•443. Love is the climate in which all living things flourish, and 
sometimes a single touch of a hand can create an atmosphere of affection 
and understanding that goes far deeper than words in enhancing it. 

444. Aggrandizement is the chain by which man is held in the prison of 
fplly. ' . - . 

445>. As beauty is in the eye of the beholder, so judgment of good or 
evif is in the mind of th6 observer, largely determined by his perceptions 
of what is necessary, possible, and desirable. 

c 

446. Bad government is tolerated; good government is achieved'. 

447. Man lives In a state of complacency w»n one action serves to begin 
another and one emotion leads to th^^xt/tjfut when an action is hindered 
arid' an emotion is blocked, ideas appw, thus making likely a .change of 
some segment'^of man*s life space* 
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448. Some men are cruel^ greedy, and stu|^, but man is kind, generous, 
and intelligent. f 

\ 

449. Our bias toward quantity rather than quality is neVer more evident 
thjan whfen we measure life in terms of years rather than deeds. 

450. Silence is golden only because you don't have to explain what you 
do not say. 

451. To weave the slender threads of a broken life into a pattern of 
meaning and responsibility, the wise man begins by determining why he 
does not commit suicide. 

452. Probably no man completely escapes doing fooTish things; the 
mischief is repeating them without understanding their cbnsequences^ 

^ . . ^ ^ , y 

453. A society committed to a pluralism of ideas is a ^5c4^y that 
encourages its citizens to become all they are capable of becoming and to 
cultivate their individual propensities whate^ver^t^^ be. 

454. Our strength is sometimes the weakness we are too proud to $how, 

455. Survival in the modern day becomes increasingly more difficult as 
more and more of the work of the world is (iirected toward making things 
appear to be what they ar^<m)rr. 



456. Because 
more affect 



se beh^^^ojrJ,s^ we grow 



more affectionate by showing 
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457. Men who say^they have no theory or philosophy are controlled by 
prejudice; makpc ripav* to themj^elves and to their fellows 
the basic assumptions and posti^Jate'^ uDgj>*i*fiTch their actions are founded 
theyl would indeed JjJ^'^a theory or,^^ 

458. \ Happiness breeds cgjajjH^Smicy; sporadic joy enhances growth. 

459. \to be, youjjff^lT in a world which is doing its best day and night to 
make you IjJ^ireverybody else is to fight the hardest battle anyone can 
^fi^it^^ 

460. Life is a tragedy for those who feel, a comedy for those who think, 
and a miracle for those who cjp both. 
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461. Differences Ixfitween social system? are important only insofar as 
they are instrumental in affecting distinctive culture outcomes; every 
distinctively differW soci^ety grows its own forms of art, language,, 
music, philosophy, religion, .and science. . 

462. Social grace requires that we be astonished but 'never astonish. 

■ ^ ' 

463. In an experimental soc-iety, as contrasted with a dogmatic one, a 
person cannot avoid criticism by doing nothing, saying nothing, and 
ihjnk'ing nothing., ^ . . 

464. 'Any man with passion is more eloquent than^ the most sophisticated 
man without it. ' • , 

465. What' people perce-ive is not what exists but what they believe - 
exists; they do not keep in step. with each other because .tHb drum-beat^ 

they 'hear is different for'each of t'hem. ^ ■ ' . 

* * * ' • . ■A > 

466/ Heated argumepfs^arA stopped- by dropping cold facts upon them. 

467. Social problems are-^capable of being solved only to the degree that 
we develop emotional saiisfactiofi »in employing the method of collecting 
data, forming hypotheses, and testing , them in action, . 

* ♦ ' -'''-V * *> « ' ' ' 

468. jrlf ?ver teachers despair in loving children i;or what they are today » 
thpy can rejoice in. Toying them for 'what tftey will 'be tomorrow. ' -= ^ ■ 

469. „In a- technological" era the power of .the'' so-called expert is ,ofteti 
beyond- hi;s limited knowledges.. ^ 

470. Ide^s , not bombs, shak^. the world. ' \ '■' • 

471. ' biscipline is. the pursuit of a^gbal ♦ nownatter what the deterrents , 
tiq its .attainment, -be they elements of |iar(lsh1p --. difficult;y, confusion i ' 
d-lsl^a'Ction, or of complacence^^- ease*^ 

472. .He alone has energy who c6ntr6;lSf,i.t by;.^iidgftierifand , conquers the 
..-forces .'that woClld, deprive him. of' it.* .'-.U.. , . . ' ■ . . 

473. Wh6n our oritics becoiiie'more aiiil more nun^rousWil of us tend to 
withdraw as we determinedly pursue dur value^-i ^Ji dt^perati on* we Seek the. 
companionship of those; who .believe. In, us and do .nof hesitate'to tell us sp 

'474. Individuals cannot rtake you; f^e> inferior without vo ur. co nsent. - 



475. -/ Conwitmgrrt makes it possible: fdr.us to suffer stupidity, ^ ^^'t ^ 
tngratrtudev and tnappreeiation Without succumbing /to them irv ; . \ 
discouragement and defeat*^ ' , / * . . . . 

476. -There is nothing more irrelevant than for teachers to .provide^^' ^ ^ 
answers for questions students do not a§k*;. .. / ' . . ^ ' / 

477. The-'happiness or misery of a person --depends more-.upbnj hts attituge . 
toward life, his sense of commitment or lack of- tt -to^ his fellows to his 
va-lues, and. to his goals, than upon the intrica'sies of' his ipiediat'e ' 
circumstances. . . ' " . • - ' ' ' - • 

478. To ask. whether you can help is something yo'u nqed, to ask more, of;- " 
■yoitelf than you do of others. ., ',.1' 

479. The basic, purpose of a book is to he'lp a. reader:,- formulate h)jp6tjiese5 
fbr him to .try 'in meeting the demands "of his own. J ife .sitt^atibil-- . - 

■ 480. the most unexpected event in a man's life fso'ld age. ^ ... ' y', ' < 

'48U - .Science --' pure or applied, "physical .or sociaT V- is"a methp'd of .1' . 
observation undeterred by cQnsequ6nce, free of compromise, unfetfered by 
desire, and' unliJunpered by prejudice. .... -.• . ■ , - /" 

432.V A man who,would"'*^rather b_e d§ing,s'omething .i)ther than that which he 
j'^ 'dding, 1s Tiever;l€ss al^€i,sure->and never more at- work. ^ , • 

483* The face a' man' Wiars at a given moment is a reflectioo'of those 
individuals in whose prei^nce he' happens to be. ^ 

484. ■ Jt„is the essence of wisdom and the epitome of grace to think yau 
migb't be- mi stakes. . ■ 

485. It i"s easier; to combat a whole lie maliciously- andrscandalously 
promulgated than a. part of the truth so presented_an;d eipphasized as to 
.throw the other phrts out of perspective. ; . ' . •'- . ■ 

^4^6^^ Consuming iwpfrijiess wj^hout producing it, Ifke cpnsiflning wealth. 
wi.-ei^ut -producing It, H^'sJ'egarding the fut ure as if . it \/ere the presep: 

487.^" It "is necessary and noble for Gs^ grapple with oppress ion^Ssoon 
V as we observe it, lest' it become all peryasive byacquiring a^^GOlTiulafiVe 
momentiim'of success. 



4'88. A" boy becomes a man when a man is needed. 

48?; In modern -society slavery exists in a mu'ltiplicity of forms^ not the 
'least. of which; involves afi individual or, a group setting gp.lDOunds for the 
deve.loptpent of 'the personality of others.' . ' 



490. ' We congratulate 'adults for their youtbf 01 ness.'wHen '^j/e.^should h& . 
dommi'sWatihg them for thei^, immaturity. , ■' ' • . 

■ . * ■ * .f. ' . - • . / ' 

491. For the cpmplacent" child t\}^^Mrk.af the ^teacher is the steady 
dripping th^t wears away the stojiei; for the .intense child i.t is the--, 
thunderbolt that cleaves i^e stonetx : . ; ; 

492 V Goodness .i nspi res i brj 11 iance interests ; fc^eaiity ' f asci.nates ;-but . 

sympathy capti-vates. _ ' ■ "'^ 

, ■ ■ . ' ^ ~' - ' ■ ' - i .* ■ ' ' '■■ 

.493. Life, ihyolves taking, responsibility 'f6r'"'the.'*|blution of problems 
constantly thrust -upon us, the problem^ being., distinotly r^l and ' 
specific., decisively, different and liriTque^ for each..,gf. us . 
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'494.. The. only-true measure of the^'potenfial of a fn^an is .what he do 
.he^'ts full:y committed and dedicated';to doing it./---" .^^ 

' ■ . ■. • ■ . ,. ' ■ -\ ' ■■ ' 

•495*.' . tf all mankind w.?re to say a- foolish thing, -it wQuldJ^t-ill be a , 
.foolish thin.g,>or the*wisdom <5r foTly of ideas- is not d6t|!nriined by 
'BumWsMf vdtes' but' rather' consequences, in action. . . ' ' 

"49©. 'TKose , who .buy what they. do. not want sooiKv/ant what they tani^t b)iy. 

497.* "khen.'we are-'incirified to judge others harshly we shbuld perhaps a^c- 
oCirs-elves" whether in a;,fim'ilar situation we would not, have done th.e sfame 
■ as "they, ' ' •' - * ' . , 

• 498! Those affected, by ^a .policy should share in 'the shaping of that policy 

499. Those who hold" fart to"'c6i][imitm4nts live bravely and faithfully and 
cheerfully;" a sense 0^ cbmmi tmeat is "a .sine non^ qua of a sense of 
fulfillment. ' •.' -> ' . • ■ 

'•500. Home", in one form or another, for man or for animal, H$ the great . 
object, of life. . ' '[ ' ' 

'loi It is a peculiar characteristic of»thinkers thaV they shake all. or a 
tjart 'of an apparently stable world, /and ths^t onc^ ttey, $h.ak| it, 'it never 
■emerges qui the same. ^ ' i '• 
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502. What $ometimes appears to be firjn resignation is quiet desperation,' 
for IdqsperatMon i-s hopelessness w4th or without a tongue. 

503. It is^ a, mark* of gentility to be able to tell 4. person he is wrong' 
without drowning him in the black waters of humiliation. 

504. He >s not 50 who do#s not think himself so; he cannot do who does 
rfot think he can %).. . " / I ' . - . 

^' . ^ 

505. Necessity is more a^atter of philosophical value than of 
scientific. fact, for^ necessity when it is the argument of th^ tyrant and 
the creed of the slave is i folly to the statesman and a fraud to the 
free man. ^ ^ . \v • ' 

.506. When conslfequences are theirs to observe, children 
more from bur vices than from our virtues/ 

507. Answering an* aig^tagonist bfefore' understanding ^hijn.' i 
the sails before determining which way the wind b|ows. - 

508-. Knowledge advances -alpng a broken front, sometimes by steps,, 
sometime^ by leaps. , n , \ . ' 

s 509. It is the taSk of educfation to. help people^ to^raVisTate thought into 
"action y to teach them to know what they 'do not know as well as, 'to behave 
,ds they do not bethave. ' ' / 

51,0. The man of huniivTity can forgive without placing; a^-brijlle of. 
forgiveness on the 'f-prgiven. ' • !. 

511. The social niceties that keep us from devouring one another in 
'public do not keep us from\nibbling at each' othe.n elsewhere'. 

612. The aphorist has the skill -to, compKess^'makimum^af thought into a 
minimum of words. . ■ • , ^ - ■- • • . . 

\ \^ {• y ' ~ ' 

513. Our learned hypostatiza-tions betray us: there is no such thing as a 
sum of suffering, for no one suffers! itj tliere is.po such thing as an 
average" debt, for no orie owes it; there is no such thing as a ^perfect 
life, for no one "lives it. * ' > • • ~ 

514. " Itjs. pne-thing to- dream sa as to .run away from; life*, it is quite , 
,anathen.''to dream so as to give life direction and meaning. 
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515. Although we do not knoW quite what we want for ourselves, .we must be 
wary of all who seem to know exactly what they want from us. ^ ^ 

51 6. ',^ Forgiveness is the perfume a trampled flower casts back upon the 
foot that crush'es it.' • ' \ 

517. A man does not have an adequate solution to a problem until he has 
an understanding .of the consequences, botTi concomitant and direct, of the 
alternative solution^ to that problem. ' ^ 

'518. "He who is so sure that he knows and that you do not^ fee\s no 
restraint in using any dubious *or dishonest means to discredit your 
opinion. , 

519. The task is light when many share ^the toil ; it is lighter still when 
the many share a deep commitment to complete it* ' , ' 

520. A great leader never forgets he. is one with those he leads. 

521. We expand our concept of friend§b-ip when we perceive .friends tp be 
those who enhance each other's growth, for those who enhance our growth 
sometimes love Us, ignore us, or hate us. - x 

522'. To admit our faults to our friends is modesty but to proclaim'them^ ' 
to the world is pride. ' , ; 

523* Without free speech it is not possible to find tKe truth, nor is it, 
under those circumstances,\DOssible to use it evep if it is already found. 

524. Blood ancj steel make poor^^^nt to unite, divided people. 

525.. So close is the relationship between the condition of body and the 
state of fpind of mart that the sudden loss of purpose or coffimitment. can , 
have a deadly effect, upon him. ' . 

526. It is unwise as well as unproductive to argue with the crow because 
he has .not come by way of the mule path. 

5^7. fconcomitant outcomes change the nature of victory or defeat, 
sometimes making it more advantageous for one to lose 'than td win. 

528. Men do not. stumble over mountains; they stumble over mplehills. 

^ c " * 
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529. . To* preserve those rights used by a minority to become a majority is | 
the most difficult responsibility of all for that -majority. , -'^ 

530. So gr%eat are the powers of rationalization in^mah that no act, no 
matter how wjcked/^ is ever thought to be wicked by the one who commits it. 



531. Growth begets more growth; experience generat^es experience: thus^, 

^ achievement is only one phase of achieving, and fulfillment one aspeqt.^of 
fulfilling. ^ - * ' 

532. To kill a man's Jfeanjs is to make him. a slaye tb whatever ejx'ist^. 

53^3. It is a paradox of huir^an affairs that a man 'extends rather '^than 
narrows his cojicept of himse\f when he^ establishes a causfe bicj^r.than he 
\ is.-^ - ' ' . ' / 

♦ -r 

534. Worry is a rocking chair that gives you something to do l?ut never 
, gets you anywhere. * l ^ 

' , - • ' ^ f 

535. One who laarns by perceiving consequences in actioi], learns as much 
from a man's vices as from his virtues. ^ ' ^ ■ • 

536. Tolerance is the hospitc^lity shown to ideas by themthd. . 

537. TO' abstain from vice is one' thing, not to desire it is another^ to 
want to be virtuous is still another, but to do virtuous things is vipsV 
important of all . . ' 

538. ^ The ideal student learns as if he were to live forever. and liWs as 
if he were to die tomorrow. * ^ ^ 

539. The curriculum of the school must ever be process, for both man and 
his environment are structures of unfolding and evolving processes. 

540. Man exerts his influence upon'others either by pushing down or 
pulling up. v , , 

541. Love transforms^ the perceptions of man, making light that which is 
heavy, smooth that which is ropgh^ surmountatle that which is arduous, 
easy that which* is burden^'bme.'^ ... 

• 542. 'It is the paradox of-rnen that'the stupid ainjong ^th§m are-always 
codksure and the intelligent are full of doubt. • , 
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543. Thinking and caring produce problems bat these problems are easier 
.to solve than those whi'dh arise from prejudice and indifference. 

544. The first lessor of philosophy is that the world spins in the orbit 
of me. I 

1 V ' 

~545\ — When we "^earn'ttrllvre'iBveryrda^ af our ilive^ without hurting 
anybody, tHe world will experience a revolution the like of which it has 
never expeyfienced before> i 

546. A referent never has one irVevocable me}aning: the same weather 
that sours milk, sweetens apples- ,^ 

547. Man loquacious knows the answer even before he understands the 
question; man thinking reconstructs an answer even to a commonplace ^ 
question. ;^ - ^ 

548. Leadership is the art of getting things done by people who breathe 
after their own fashion. ^ . . 

549. Those who understand the realm of silence beyond the .grave have 
reason enough to express their gratitude or admiration to the living for 
deeds will done. 

550. The economic law of supply and demand means that people will buy 
^anything that is one to a customer. ;* ' 

551. A decadent society is one in which none but the status leaders count 
'for anythi*ng, a society "Vp which enterprise gains no rewards and thrift 

no privileges. 

.552*/ The greatest temptations\to lie come' from those who do not 
understand you. : ' : 

553. ^ One who belTeves hjmself to be precious in the eyes of another, no 
matter how torn with strife his days, lives his life with dignity, grace, 
aftcl^^ charm. - r - 

554. The problems . of men consist of the structural steel most 
instrumental in the building of men. , 

* 555. "Those who seek hSppiness: never find iti for hap^)ine.ss is a * 
serendipitous outcome for individuals deeply committed" to the pursuit,,of 
basic human values. \ - ' • . \ . ' ~ . J. ^ 



556, People find it easier t& fight for thejir principles than. to 
t^lement them, 

557, To be intelligent is to behave in terms of anticipated CQnse^uences: 
to gain the insights of a lifetime but not behave in terms of them is to 
labor in the fields' byt 'never sqw, 

> 

558, Spme people want to homogeni^ a culture art, science, 
philo^phy, and all; others prefer to see* the creaip rise. 

559, To rauionalize is to hide the real reasons and to cite good reasons 
Ifor engaging in a cause .of action to do something without feeling 
'guilty^. ^ ^ • ' 

560, Seldom is harm ever committ^ without the conviction of rightness. 

561, ' Those who willingly give up some aspect of freeddi/*no matter how 
small /to obtain some temporary aspect of safety, are the easy prey of 
•the tyrant who eventually leaves them with no freedom and no safety. 

562, A person in the right ^an afford to keep his temper; a person in 
the wrong cannot afford to lose it. 

563, Things are the measure of all men irj an acquisitive society, yet the 
desolation of people comes not from lack of possession but from dearth of 
purpose* 

564, Suffering enobles or destroys, depending upon the concept of self 
held by the sufferer, 

565, Not to know but to. think you do is the crux of ignorance^ not to 
know but to pretend, you do is the epitome of arrogance; but not to'know 
and to. know you do not is the beginning of vtUdjom. 

566, A\erson begins to mature when his mirrors turn into f/indows, when 
he begin^'to look outward instead of inward, 

567, It is not the function of a government to bestow happiness upon men, 
but rather to make it possible for men in their own way to obtain 
happiness for themselves. 

I 568- An angry man never does what he thinks you want. 
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569. We can no niQj4 measure the outcomes of modern education vnth 
old-fashioned in§truments than we can measure' 'thermodynamic function with 
the touch and taste method. • ' . ' 

570. The obviously dangerous things are safe; it is the not so obviously 
dangerous things that, cause us trouble. 

571- Modern man restive, fragmented, skep-tical has been 
conditioned to a hollow art, one that emphasizes form over referent, 
creation over meaning. 

572. Open enmity loses much of its force and danger in its openness. 

573. Perpetrating a falsehood is harmful not so much because the 
immediate consequences are dastardly but more because the perpetrator " 
eventually believes his own fals.^hoods. 

574. It is a paradox of human affairs thaTt those who enjoy their work i^e 
most receive the most remuneration for** it. 

575. Commitment be it to one's fellows, to one's friends; or to one's 
beloved ~ brings an iniefinable beauty even to the plainest of people. 



576. ^virtue dependent upon ignorance is worthless. 

. 577, Formal education is. the rethinking and restructuring of our 
^ experience so as to enhance our meaning of past. and present experience 
' and increase our ability to direct subsequent experience. / 

578. Status, like sunburn, has not one beneficial outcome except an 
illusory and deceptive appearance of well-being, 

579. Men and nations-tan develop whatever pleasures they wish, but they 
do so . at their own peril if they do not recognize that it is the function 
of *thought to direct pleasure. - * 

580. The good life is- guided by an anticipation of consequences and 
'S^ • inspired by the promise of love. 

581. In anage with unexcelled artifacts of shelter, food, communication, 
and transportation there exist problems of economics, politics, religion, 
race,' and sex infinitely more complex than tHo^e of any other age. 
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582. We long for what is past when we should be striding, for what is not; 
we long for our lost youth when we should be striving to grew mature, 

/ ^-^ 

583. Learning begins with the upset of the dynamic equilibrium of the 
individual; thus ^hat seems like the .end is only the beginning. 

584. Understanding a man*s silence-can be as important as undeYstanding * 
his words". 

585. When ends and means are devised together, in relationship one with 
the other* there can never be any co/iflict between thou^^ht and action or 
Behavior and academia. 

586. A group Hbs no more right to silence one of its mertij^ers than that 
one member has rb silence the'^group. 

587. Thence ^f^ifl^Bjrj^ i s that of a patient worker, nit 'a sporadic 
giant, a r^plute J olfTn^^^vS spasmodic Hercules. / ^ 

588. The weakness of the many makes possible the tyrarmy of. the few. 

589. Wherever they go, those who seeK all things, witliout ever 
cultivating a^^pnse of values,' a sense of what is necessary or, 
unnecessary, desirable or undesirable, possible or impbsslble, o'nly^eap 
from all the false hopes they sow, h harvest of barrerV regrets- 

590. To take a new look at^old knowledge is to replaqe dull existence 
with zestful living^. 



J 



591. Prehension — knowing wh^^e we have been, whjere 



where we are going — makes it possible for us to knof/ what to p and 
to do it. " ^ 

592. The foolhardy confront danger without understaniding it;^he 
coura^ous understand it and conquer It. 



we are now, and 
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593. Good habits are cultivated in the soil of' life While tKb bad ones 
grow wild. 

''/^ 

594. Recreation, while it is said to be a means to relaxatidrr, is in 
effect a change-from one set of tensions to another Ja change of trouble 
at work for trouble at play, the change being as gooa as a vacation. 

595. Democratic leadership strives to maintain diversity in unity. 
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596c», .We profess honesty but live deception; we work harder to disguise 
what we are than to be what we wan^ to be. 

597. Some incJividuaK get to the top of an oak tree by climbing it, 
others by 'sitting on an acorn. 

598. While the saints would have us believe giving is better than 
receiving and sinners that taking is better than giving, the hard cold 
fact of the matter is that we take from the .basket of life essentially 
what we put into it. 

599. We need^most to doubt the very things we wlsll most to believe. 



600. What we have been does n&t make us what we are; we rethink our 
experiences and for this reason face the future and the present a 
different person.' ^ ' 

601. Those of us who need most to examine our beliefs. and actions are the 
ones most unlikely and unwilling to do so. 

602. Stratejgy is the -ultimate morality of mind strategy to learn, 
strategy to reconstruct experience , ^strategy to act in terms of ^ 
consequences, strategy to formulate values. 

603: Effective teachers do things with students, not to them. 

6(!f4. The wise man is no more p>*ofound than others; it is just that he has 
learned not to think out loud among those he is attempting to impress^ with 
his-vrtsdom. 

605. Truth is born when the past *finds it and accepts it; it is reborn 
when the present understands, it and accepts, it. 

606. We evaluate our teachers, parents, and fellows with too much haste 
— even before we put to the test the hypotheses and ideas thej^ have^ 
promulgated, even before we know the 'consrequences of those hypotheses and 
ideas. ^ 

607. Appeals to authority re.quire memory, not reason. 

608. It^^is the obvious which is seldom seen, and then only when someone 
describesit clearly and simply in terms of its consequences in action. 
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609, Man is the most formidable df all bedsts of prey and the only one' 
whd preys systematically on his own species, 

610, It is to the shame of men that the> have mol^ in common fn 
throttl ing freedom, in using violence, and in suppressing ideas than they 
have >in the pursuit of liberalizing behaviors, i 

611, Without a sense of commitment man is the dwarf of himself, 

$}2. Some of oujr programs of Instruction are so totally unrealistic W is 
almost impossible for a student J:o remember how tragic a place the world 
is when he is Irr* school , 

613, Fish live in the sea as men do on land, the big ones devouring the 
little onefi^, , ^ ^ ^ 

614, ^ To the man of wisdom, praise and blame provide an element of 
feedback useful in reconstructing an experience, in modifying, accepting, 
and/or rejecting an assumption to te used as ,a guide t?5 conduct in the 
future, ^ • ^ ' 

615, Those who live abundantly know how to lose time in order to gain it,' 

616, A diamond, no matter how precious, never sparkles in the dark; a* 
philosopher, no matter how sophisticated, never shines in solUude, 

6V- The American university, like the society that supports It, is a 
maelstrom of divisive power blocs, . ; ^ 

•618, We should have reason enough to reexamine our values when we 
'experience tremendous consequenceiS coming from what we once thought were 
little things, 

# 

619, Hope distorts our deliberations, but spu^s our actions, 

620, Individuals who are characterized by wisdom, health, happiness, and 
courage know how to make decisions, whereas othbrs are forever preparing 
to make them* - ^ ' 

621, Peace at any price is not an appropriate ApQ^n fo^^ a university. 

622, Harrowing and planning bring out the treasures of a life,' 

^623. The command to love is as deeply buried in our nature as the 
command to hate, 
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624. Complete freedom is a storm-drenched pony on a boundless plain,, 
dejected and motionless ^ able-to do but not knowing what. 

625. The most basic freedom/of ^all is the freedom to chodse one's. 
at:titude'in any given s.et o^circumstances., ju, 

626. Achievement is the m^^e spider" killed by the fema^]e when he has 
completed his courtship; achieving, is^ the cocoon, in which tarvae pass 
throi^h the pupa s^tage. • • 

627. Achievement is the^death of endeauor and the hirth of disgust.' 

628. The man ^ho is not'^a' slave to habjt isithe 'slave who does all the- ' 
routine things of life over arid oy^r again del iberately * painfully, and 
laboriously as if for the first time. • ' * , 

6^9. There are things whi.ch mys't cause us to Ipse our reason or we have 
none to lose..* " ^ . ' - ' 

630.. The interesting' person is one who creates* a suspense about , himself 
one who^ let^ others discover ^things about him without his havjhg to .teTl 
thmr^;* ^ ' ^ ^ ' / ' ' 

^' .% ' ' ' ' . 

6ftl Revolutionary movements tend to 'shape their identity while on the . 

ma^:eh..' ' ' . ^ ^ " \ . . • 

,632. Mpdern man needs byways as well as highways — highways for* getting 
'hither and yont byways for reflection and contemplation. • • 

633/ Physical^ pain hurts less than the mental agony caused by the 
'injustice of unreasonableness of it. * . . - . - 

634. Jn a. world Sf^, nuclear giants and moral infants we know more'about 
killing, than We know .about living/ more about war than we k'now about peiice 

635. *The most practical of men are the most theoretical. 

636. The me element, is the most dynamic force in the affairs oflnan: 
what appears to be sacrifice or altruism is in fef feet loving to be loved,, 
giving, to be given. ■ - t , " ' ^ ' 

637. The hounds of our anxfeties bay at old and coTiKtr^ceS while the 
foxes of nature watch amused. 



, -essr-.f polls' }Bg^>/ii;)-=er6ettive ijFista1;es^-^^T^ta[kes .V/M<:ti tittide^ or . , 

."• ■ 639. WhoeVer' eats ^inatl^F-mati's bread * VV.'.r. 

640/ ^^othing is. v/orfh the making/ if it do8s ,not n[iake the man; nothing- is^ " 
worth the building, unless the builde^ atso grows. ' ' ' 

; 641/ A male bird wttV, territory -will never lose a mate, nor will^a male** 
bird without territory -gain dne. • : ' 

642. Virtue consists of doing what onS perceives has to .be done rather 
ttian^obeyin^ llk& a starved rat the corf'HSoi*^ of a maze someone else has * < 
built- • ' , ' 
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3/ Angelas are'09st in per^etu^il contehiplatiofeof an infinite glory 
ile devils run the world. ^ - ' 



644, There is nothing more fruitless thah to teac|. answers to which 
!\€arneVs do not have questions or solutions to whf|^ tHey do not frave 
prpblems. ^ ^ . ' . % ' , . 

•'645., Jhose who can tell-the (difference between- good vice and bad 
fidvlceJ^>fe usually the ones who do not need advice. ^ 

646. .vValues, o.ot condi tiqns , shape ;lihe behavior of inen^'men in certain - 
circurastances beh^ive like ^wine while. others in .exactly same 
circMinstances beh5ve like saints.- 



647.' Every cross ifi" our life. is as it were a reliq'uaj^y. % 
648'. A §0€l-9ty exists as'.much for the Jjenefit of its member^^^as do the 



/ '/nfembers'for tfie benefifof ' th« society. 

n ^ , / 649.'. A culture crisis Is a major dislqcation of the institute's, skill.s^, 
* - b^ehaviors', ,ahd values. Inherent in the culture. f . If|i\ 

650. \By changing what he knows about the world man changes the^fj^rld he 
knows> and by eli^inging the world he knows, he changes hi ins elf. 1% 

, 651. Comedy hoots. at man's imperfections byt basically it sugges^/that 
*he-^is perfectable% . • ^ ' . , . t^^i , 

■ • ■ . ^ • 
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'652- 'ItT; .the arts* as ih'life;* Sony's irtiMt^Ton, no inf^er how*coMc'6r ^\ 
, ;5jzapre,,,^is Xoiig',.4S tKos4 involved ^are^ pursuing purposes and 



' 1B53^ A'ifiaii'^O' bfl4eve i.h his» c.apaci'ty to jit^^ect ' '4/ ;* "v 

654 J&J'S: .^''t>5^'p/^tin/u^^ nurtures tliose who'^might " r . 

\655,-^\Wan:ireatfe^,. ide$is"'and they- tn -ttirn control hi^ • " 

Eyer^.iphlTosppiiyV" i^^^^ is tinged wfth the coloring of sflme ^ 

.j;?e^ipet^^ iflia-gWtiy^; background wh.icJi never emerges explicitly, in its 

' '''657i, ^M'en.can itever^ b^come rational as long as' they conceal from ' 
themseivlis* their bwn unrc^tional social behavior. 

\\ -^58'.^"' A14 iides> In, the arms ^ace afe- confronted, by the dilemma of 
;V. , -^stea'dily^ increasing rrti 14 1 a ry power stpd s.teadiT^ decreasing national . 
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i.\ \Y\. 659'. Those who seldom makfe^ mist-akes,. seldom make discoveries. 

&60. ' It is in the nature of the struggle far -power: th.at the competitors 
deceive/themsel ves as they dfeceive* otherS. • ' ^ ."^ 

66T, A n\y'th is a large controTlihg image that ^iyes meaning to the facts 
of ordinary life. * ' 

662* Great men have in comm'ori a> high degree of freedom from illusion 
about themselves, about their deeds, and about the world. 

663. The most corrupt stfte has the most laws. 

664. It "is-i.the twofold.task' of, education to^tabilize, transmit-, and 
guarantee the continjuity. 6f p.ultur.e and to' car rect^, improye, and change 
the. embodiments of that* culture:/'. -^^' ^ \ . # 

665; ' .A constant fidelity Jo .others in, ihe- little -thing's of life is a 
^;a^ea't'an(i heroic virtueV;?. / \ . : ' ' ' \ 
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^6^. 4s» aljyays 'faster to ^attempt to be objective', or to pretend to be 
objective^ than if is to take a firm stand on any issue against which 
someone 'ts bound to protest. 

- ^ 'I « ' * * 

667. We knoW what a man is by what he does. * 

668.,. The ability to write well is more likely to be a symptom of clear 
thinking than a- s'ubstitute for it. 

»• • 

665. The^most difficult task confronting the ^philosopher is to 
understand those tfeings that have actually happened to him. 

670. Rodern man indulges in the sin of overfeach when in his 
self-deception he plays the role of God and neglects his responsibility * 
of^ being human. • . * 

671. Friendship is a masterpiece ofocompassion. ^ 

^72. The Tfnpprtant way for educators to show tfifeir respect for children 
is- to devise educational programs designed t6 develop* individuals who 
deserve respect. * • / ' ^ * 

673. We can learn something from every' man for ^m^Tnan is in some way 
our supeY.ior. 

674. The dreams of those who sleep on feathered beds are no more 
beautiful than th,e 'dreams of those who sleep upon the barren earth. • 

67S.. An abnormal reaction to an, abndrmal situation is normal behavior. 

676. A society does 'more to sustain itself by safeguarding' the rights of 
heresy than by protecting the dogma of orthodoxy, ' 

677. Effective writing must be defined in terms of ♦particular purpose. 

678. The more fully we achieve sincere, wholehearted, militant consensus 
about the* values we cherish, the mtire likely will we be to devise and to 
discover the means to implement those values. 

679. DeTay is the most insidious form of denial. 

680. ' A prbgram of education has mearting and vitality when the school and 
the community-in which it exists are bound together by common purposes.. 
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681. Democracy .is a device by which we are governed no better than we 
deserve. 



682. Thought is a means to an end, not an end in itself; it is B process 
helpful to man dn guiding and Improving his actions. 



683. Man is ultinjat^ly self 'determining. 



*684. Patience prevails, as long as it is instrumental y^^Tttaining a goal ;| 
it turn^ to fury when fur>^JTs perceived to be the b«JM;^r means to the. ^ 
pursued ^end. - , ^ ^ . 

685. We hate those whom we have treated unjustly. 

686. There is so much good in the worst of us and so much bad in 'the best 
of us, that compassion, humility, and wisdom could help' all of us. 

687. It is the better part* of wisdorti to know less and understand more. 

688. Mistakes are essential to a full life, were it not possible to use 
and to reconstruct our mistakes, we would never master any skill. 

689. Science is a technique whereby non-creative people can create. 

690. Because a person, sane' or insane, can annihilate the whole of 
mankind with a quick flip of a switch, the world is now a single arena, 
open and exposed, in which national governments can no longer fulfill 
their historical contracts to safeguard their people inside that arena. • 

691. It is as much a fault to be enslaved by faults as to be unaware of 
any. , ' . - 

692. fhose who find life hopelessly compl icatBd do not understand that 
man can and must act only in the present. 

693. It is the law of the jungle to do unto others before they do unto 
you. ' 

694. It should be the major obligation of governments to respect and 
protect the lives, properties, and cu^ltures of their peoples. 

695. Guilt saddles and bridles man .and rides him to death.' 
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696. The' best way to have an intelligent, articulate, rp^ponsiWe,'"^: 
empathic child is to.be an intelligent, articulate, respgnsible , empathic- 

697. Nothing adds more time to the t Tine we hav6 ,foK/Tei sure than doing 
things ^when they ought to be done^ * \ ^ - 

698. Courage and cfetermlnatibn' in tFie pursuit/of a goa^l , steadfastness 
and resolve even in the face of Incessant challenge, and peril these ar? 
the 'elements of intrinsic as contrasted Htth extrinsic discibline. - 

699/ By contrast with their- virtues the faults, of men 'Of w<Jrth appear 
much greater ttian they are. * « ' , 

700. The world spins in the orbit of the me element, each of\us 
approaching every new ma^nifestation of activity with the primary concern 
of how it affects "me." ' ' : - 

701. It is sometimes easier to find the truth than it is' to keep from^ 
running from it Once it has been^ found. , - ^ • ; / 

702. Because we long for what i\ pasit and pine for what is not we strive 
to grow old by keeping young, but happier is he who learns t^Q. grow old 
graciously and gracefully. - . 

703. ^ We do not love, we can not 16arn to love, those we, fear.' ^ . 

704. We^ihould listen to military m6n with skeptical .respe,ct, but never 
with reverent credulity, for they who must obey pr command to be something 
are neither happy, trustworthy, nor empathise. 

705. One who. teaches 'skillfully but without clearly formulated goals is 
like a pilot who is 'lost but is making good time.,. 

706. ' We never have eno^ugh time to be in ar hurry. 

707. Suffering and, joy are relative, so much so that orje^duld be ^ * 
overjoyed at being sent to a Dachau instead of a Mauthausen. 

798. New jdeas can be effective or' ineffecti'V.e, just as*old ideas can be 
effective or .ineffective. - ; ^ 

709. A society searches in yain for a system of gover:nment so perfect j'ts 
members can be spared the effort of being mature intelligent, 
responsible, and compass ibnate.^ \ . ^ 
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710* It is easier to^forgiv^ than ;to 'forget , even when>oth. are equally 
necessary. . ; ^ ^ . ' . 

711. We sometimes discover the one thing we will doj Jby learning the manjy 
things we will not do/ ■ ' ^ ^ \ ' 

71?., Those who are mpral tand thcfse who are immoral, rational and^ 
irrational, different though they be,*hav4 this much in common i that they* 
aire immersed in the dramat;Of liVing'i capable. of viewing consequejTces of 
their behavior, constructing it and reconstru/:ting it. according to theV • 
dictates of their peculiar philosophical prqclivltieS'; but how pitifully, 
different ^are they .who haye neitheY vices.nbr virtues, who are neither 
mor^il or immoral, but amoral, who are neither rational nor irrational, bajt 
unrational, whose .Very existence is faceless, whose professed suciess is 
to mak6 real the concer-n of a lifetime to vegetate, 

713: It is the. primary ta^Bk and responsibility of ,t,e\chers to open * / 
Gldsed minds r " * ^ . • ^ ; ; ^ 

714^ A really contented man is a man of^prehension r- a man with a sense 
of the drift of th^iilgs a man with a sense of the linkages between the 
past , ^present, and future, a man'with a sense of the past, present and 
future as if they were a single stream running its course through the. 
•fipld of his life. V ' . 

715. Th'ere seems not to be in the history of man a hero vyho has not been, 
the victim of jealousy. ' ' \ 

716. If men talked about only what they .Understood, the silence wouOd 
become, as .unbearable as th^ babel would become, if they talked about what 
they do not understand. ■ * ' y • . . 

717. The prerequisite for most vice is drunkenness^ voluntsry madness. 

^718. Because' we attribute weakness to ^those whom we desl^ise, we'thipk 
those who hate ar$ too weak to love and those who love are too weak to 
hate. y ^ ' * , ^' \ ' 

719, Philosophy becomes a, lost art wh^^rTTt deals more with the 
hypostatizations of philosophers afnd less^ith the problems/ of men.' 

720. .Men have arf ambivalent need for and resentment of authority. 

721* The vain braggert is a peacock today and a feather duster tomorrow. 
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722. Those who take credit for evep|thing that goes right must be 
prepared to take the blame for evef^ing that goes wrong- 

723. If you try to catch two birds at the same time, both of them escape 
frocn.you- - ' • 

724,, To be, meaningful in one's life morality mujt' be translated into 
behavioral goals.* ^ ' . 

725- We rhetoricize our ideals and thereby obscure our relation to them, 

726. To talk, to think, and to see clearly is the poetry and prophecy of 
j^he school program. ^ 

727- Man begins to change the outer aspects of his life when he begins 
*to change the inner aspects of his mind. . 

728- It is not only the price irr.pain and deprivation^ have to pay for 
the circumstances of our youth, but the price we in turn make others pay. 

729... The scholar who compulsively quotes his sources, like the moon, ^ 
sh>nes with borrowed light. "1 

730- The ability to tolerate dissent without abusing the dissentf^r is the 
^basis of libera Usnv- ^ . s 

731._'Jhe quickest way to do many things is to do one thing at a time- ^ 

' 732. Unhappin^ss is a cobra that will not strike unless you startle it- 

733- In academia we-take the lesson first and the test later, but in Tife 
-we take the test first and the leSspn later->^ , , 

734- History has a way of reinterpreting the behaviors of status leaders 
whoTe contemporaries were quick* to call them failures. 

735- Social disasters are of human origin and are -correctable - 

736- Experience. is not what happens to you; it^is what you do with. what - 
happens to you- 

737- The happiness and torment of love form a part^of all that the sun 
illuminates aad the darkness covers- , , 



. '^--^ ... ^ 

738* ',A scientific law is a formula used i^ establishing the [ 
• ^ / predictability and the probability of an observable occurrence. \ 

>39. The artifacts of a culture are the visible hieroglyphs of the \ 
dynamics of human relatfons; things are the kings who rule mankind, v 

740. Our expenditures rise to meet the levels of our incomes* 

741. The Institutions of a society reflect what is learned in the homes 
that exist in that society. 

742. In the jungle there is no right and wron^. 

y 743. Overgenferalization is the core of Virtually all human disturbance. 

i 

744. A moral solution to a political problem is not a solution at all 
unless it is also a political solution. 

745. That which an individual perceives, is for him the truth; that upon 
wfiich a group agrees is, for it likewise the truth. 

746. Philosophy is a coordinative discipline^rather than a 

self-sufficient orfc. ■ \ 

♦ ft 

7 

747. Those who->/OjuSd make seturity the primary goal of life would reduce 
itto^a finite game^iri which, like tick-tack-toe, it would-be to lose 
once the rules were learned. 

748. As^our inner lives grow more ihtense so also grows the intensity of 
experiences, of the outer world — of art and oj nature. 

. 749 • Fantasy is a, human dimension of reality that makes life tolerable 
for soma and intolerable for others. 

750. To strive to do is to risk a fall. 

751. A genius gets tnto trouble for ,the sheer joy of getting" out of it.^ 

752. ^ No act is so private it does not seek applause. 

753. ' Slaves cannot effectively teach free men. 



^TB^. In our boredom we discover the paradox of ccm^ete freedom: when 
all. things are possible, nothing is possible. 



755. The effect means the cause* 

756* His future is foreshadowed with doom who can neither embrace nor 
escape the present, / 

1^1. The truth is somfething we should always know but not^always utter, # 

758, If we as citizens permit ourselves to be hSmp^red,- no matter how 
slightly, in offering our views on matters of cultural concern, we will 
make it possible 'for our freedom of speech to be taken away quie^Jly and - 
unobtrusively, and dumb ^nd silent, we will be led, like sheep, to the 
slaughter, - 

759, Theliice of greed are always loaded, 

760* The'kind of person an individual becomes is far more important than 
what he has learned 'or accomplished, 

761* It is the main business of science to discover and of art to create, 

762, Trut^, no matter how cold or final it is said to'be,*is, forever 
broken or partial by way of our perceptions of it. 



763, Ideas -live only through implementation. 



764. Mankind must patienl;ly strive for the day when its heroes will not 
have been executed as insurrectionists, regarded as agitators too 
dangerous to live, or put to death as public menaces for having protested 
against the evils that blight man and/or for having designed plans for 
man*s salvation. - - . ■ 

765. .Forced learning stops when the 'torce is stopped, 

766. Lt is as important to know what to reconstruct as it is to know what 
to lea^e alone, especially-with respect to those fellow morta-ls with whom 
we pass our( lives ~ to know whether to straighten their noses, brighten 
their wits,^r change their* dispositions; t6 know whether to challenge 
thetr ^stupidity, accept their ugliness, or expose their inconsistencies; 
to know whether to leslrn emotional acceptance, c[ierish all possible hope, 
or grant infinite patience; to know whether to tolerate, pity^ or love ^- 
since fc^r every problem ^confronting him man knows -that at a given time in 
his development there is a solution or there is none, but because he never 
quite knows the state of his ^ own development he seeks answers torhe 
unanswerable as well as to the answerable or-solutions to the unsol)?able 
as well as the solvable. 
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^ -• ^ . ' ' 

767. A laugh is an in'Stant vacation. . • 

768. Any Itfe is bearable, no matter how great the suffering in ft, if we 
give it meaning; the development of meanings should be our basic goal in 
life. , ' ' \ . 

769. We learn more by welcoming criticism than by rendering judgment. 

770. Chance favors the prepared. i 

771. Dangeroas is a man whose pride is based upon the uncertainty of his 
position. 

772. The genius seeks simplicity and distrusts it. 

773. A society is morally ill when its .educated citizens live in fear of 
-fi^verty. > 

7.74. Attainment is full of patience. 
ns. Man l^ves only by looking to the future. 
H^76. We waste time and time wastes us. 



777. The most -humble among us are thos^e who^t^^y not to appear so. 
778^ Power unmasks men. 

779. There is little virtue in being quick- in making promises and being 
slow in keeping them. 

780. y^Vision is acting upon what is seen. « 

781. * Long after he dies a g)^eat teacher lives in the thoughts of his 
students. 

782. Honors are heavy burdens. 

783. . Power without intelligence is dangerous, and dreadful. 

784. To kindle others we ourselves must glow. 

785. Whatever is cherished in a conmunity.is cultivated there. , 
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786. Teach.ing is diagnostic and prognostic. 

787. The artist, on the way he travels alone, fiijds the goal of^his^ 
to be life itself. 

788. A time-of trouble is a time of opportunity. 

789. The sun^does not rise to hear the rooster crlw. 

\ 

790. Diagnosis demands prognosis- , \ 

791. ' No one has the fight to do wrong, not even ifiwrong has been done 
to him. 1 

792. Science is the search for unity in hidden, like^iesses. 

793. A doctrine is most likely to gain acceptance when it is obsolete. 
794c Justice is truth in action. / 1 

795. To be bored is to insult oneself. \ <f 

796. If a man is like an Arab steed forever awafti.rvg-^e whim of his 
master, if he must learn what his -duty is and what his^'^^hts are from 
some superior person, there can be little doubt about who is getting the 
best of that relationship. ^ ' 

797. The effect on students pf developing new forms for old substance, 
of perfecting and proliferating new, media of 'instruction wi,^out 
perceiving and clarifying new referents* is like seeing a photograph of a 
painting of a shadow of a statue of a man. 
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PART III. PRINClkES AND VALUES IN CONTEXTS 
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CHAPTER V . - 

COMPETENCY-BASED OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION: A BASIC. CRITICAL ANALYSIS 



The substance of operant tonditioning can be stated in the form of a 
principle: If a trainer sets up environmental situations that force 
trainees to make those responses desired by him, if he reinforces those 
responses when they occur, if he creates an emotional response of 
acceptance of both himself and those competencies that are to be learned, 
if he presents problem-solving situations in this context of acceptance, 
if he extinguishes largely through nonreinforcement and partly through 
mildly punishing contingencies behavior that interferes with the trainees' 
learning the competencies he wants them to learn, if he presents situations 
in which the trainees know in strict behavioral terms what they are to 
learD to do, if the trainees receive immediate feedback from their 
trainer concerning the responses they make and they compare their progress 
with their past performance to see if they are doing what they are 
supj)osed to do, then the trainer changes the behavior of trainees, 
individually and in groups, so that they behave in ways he wants them to 
" behave and they do not behave in ways he does pot want them tb behave.. (1) 

That this principle has wide Appeal in teacher education is clearly 
evident. The approach to the implementation of the principle is the 
approach of consensus cognoscenti the process in which the elite in the 
profession and the society determine what behaviors shall be conditioned 
and built' into the Structures of learners. 

The Associated Organizations for Teacher Education, for example, has^"^^\^ 
requested experts "to identify the competencies and behaviors of teachers 
desf/ed at each level. ... The Delphi technique," states tbe chairman 
of A- 0. T. E. in his letter to me, "will be used, which will provide a 
rank ordering of behavior and ^competencies- . .Keep in mind," he says, 
"such questions as, what behaviors and competencies should he or^she have 
. at the end of training, and 'what competenci^es should be stressed *in 
inservice training?" (2) What the Associated Orgapizations for teacher 
Education calls the Delphi technique is, of course,' nothing more nor less * 
than consensus cognoscenti, or, asth^ television people say, objectives 
by Nielson Rating. 

Likewise the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
through its Distinguished Achievement Awards Program and through its 
Executive Secretary emphasizes the desirability of arid the need .for 
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"behavior-based," "competency-based," "performance-based systems 
approaches." In recent years virtually all the awards have been given tQ* 
institutions, including Arizona State University, for "performance-based';'.; 
field centered programs ," \"on-site school teacher-education programs," 
"higljly individualized, p^kormance-based programs," and the like*. (3) 

In the words of Edward C.Pomerqy^^ Executive Director of the AssocTatidn> 
"Performance-based teacher .education , , • has the potential fo^ )' 
restructuring the 'education of teachers. It bespeaks the emerging future 
,jind points the way for teacher education. A significant number of 
A<A. C. E. member colleges and univers»ities have already committed 
their teacher education^ programs to performance-based goals and are n6v/ 
going all-out to forge a new approach to preparing teachers." (4) 

In Arizona, too, the State Board of Education has issued its manifesto on 
performance-based criteria to be used by administrators in the evaluation 
of teachers for their recertification. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Arizona states,' "There is no one policy which- will 
strengthen the common and high sthools moy*e than recert^ication of 
teachers based upon performance. To achieve a.recertiftcation procedure . 
based on teacher performance, courses in graduate'coHe^eS; ijr. .educa'tion 
Vill need to be drastically revised." ' ^ 

« • 

The ways in which .thi? revision occurs are, many and varied, but when prior 
structures are evident, as of course they are with performance-based 
cirUeria and behavioristic objectives, the mode is one of conditioning/ 
Thenjode prevails on all levels — elementary, secondary, and higher , . 
education levels. . ^ " \ - 

Supervisors iH Chandler, 'Arizona, themselves under the supervis.ion of 

tbree university professors <'offlr. one exampl-e of this (?ondit4dning 

process. They monitor their student teachers v^fth an electronic feedback 

system. Usirtg ''The .Instrument for the Observation of Teaching 

Effectiveness" (an instrument Jo)" perform^iocg. rating) , ^tfie supervisor, 

while the student-teacher condftions tjhe, pupils in the class, stands in 

the back of the rooiTr.conditioning'the student- teacher with various type^ 

of reenforcement, verbal feedback,' in a low voice ^through a transistor 

microphone. /The pupils in the class cannot hear Iny of the corrar^ots of 

the supervisor but the student teacher hears them through an earphone as 

he conducts the classl He behaves in accordance with the directions of . 

thesupervtspH (5) . ' 

*•>. ' ' . • *. 

As scholars in the philosophy of education, it'behooVes us to examine 
• crlii^ally the relationship of ends and. mean's, theory and practice, . . 
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thherefit in this emphasis in the pt'eparatTpn teachers; "To place the 
.emphasis upon, tti6 secuHng of proficiency in teaching and discipline,"- 
Dewey warned two-thi rds ' at a centuix^ago " puts the attention of -fhe_ - 
student teacher in the wrong pi ace ,>ana'^ds to. fix it in th e Wroni 
. dif-ection .. . . . , For iijinedfate skilFiay be got at tRi" cost of .the ^wer 
.to .keep ..on growing. The teacher >/ho Teaves the professional, school*. with 
power: of inanaging' a 'class of children may appear to superior advantage the 
fiyst-*#i6,'.tfte firsi,wee1c', tke first month,, or, even the firs't y«ar. But 
.tatef .'V^pg'r^ss"'?raay wit^ such consist only in 'perfecting and refining. 
sJtiil-S; already possessed. ' Such persons se'em to know how to teach, but 
-they are'not students- of teaching. Unless a teacher is also a student of 
teaching, "he "cannoi grow as a- teacher, an inspirer and director of 
soul-life." (THe emphasis is in the original.) (7) 

' * • . ' • ' •- 

In these ,terms whether the growth of the student is contiguous or. 
sporadic, whether itj^egets more growth or disappears in arrestment, is 
utterly depengtent upon whether that student is educated or trained, 
whether he is'' intrinsically motiva.t^<i or. extrinsical ly motivated, whether 
^e is a learner or an achiever, whether he is inner directed or outer 
directed, whether he expediences positive disintegrationism or negative 
disintegrationism. (8) These alternatives merit oUr close scrutiny, 
especially in therms of 'phi1.osophica1 principle. . ' _ 

There' 'are 'in substance two main aspects to the case against*performance- 
.•based criteria for training. One is that in ^ world of transience no 
trainer can know with any degree of certainty those behaviors, to buiW 
into the Structure of his trainees to equip them effectively. to cope with 
the world of tomorrow. The second is that the trained individual, . 
conditioned as he is to invoke responses which he cannot cf^ange, is quite 
:ificapable of reconstructing his experiences -in the 'world. of transience in 
which he finds himself. ' 

The concept of future shock strongly. suggests* that there must be balance, 
not merely between rates of change in various sectors of the societyiand 
its culture but between the pace of .environmental change. a.hd the .limited 
pace of human, response. Future shock grows out of the increasing. 
between the two. - (9) ' . - , ■' 

" f> , 't. : • , ' , 

The behlvToristic co/npetencles !of . -a begone", day .are i nadequate' to the needs 
of -today and the b'ehaviorTstic com'^etejici.es.. of .today wil|i)e inadequate to 
the tasks at-hand in tlie future..^ Of "the '4S0,00d usable <^rds now m the 
English lafgaage inore than one-haU of them- would be incomprehensible to 
Wil If am Shakespeare. The pace of turnover in art is vision-blur'ring — 
'the' viewer scarcely has time-to "sge" 6 school develop, to learn its ■ \ 




language, so. to speak, before it vanishes* Ideas come and go at a 
frenetic rate that 1n science at least is one hundred times faster than a 

^ mere ceptury ago. The^family of old is shattering only to come together 

* again in strange and novel ways with purchased embryos, professional 
parents/ taking on the childbearing function of others, communal 

' arrangements, geriatric group piarrlages, homosexual family units, 
polygamy., and serial trajectory marriages. As technology becomes more 

sophisticated and the cost of introducing variation declines, uniformity 
in lousiness .is giving way to diversity, the origins of overchoice for 
consumers *$ind producers. In schools and universities complex , 
^standardizing systems based upon degrees, majors, minors, cognate minors, 
and the like> are changing t6 the point at which no two students4move 
along the same track. In the broader sense even the old ways of 
integrating a society, methods based on uniformiiy^implicity , aijd 
permanence are no longer effective and are giving my to a new, moj 
finely 'fragmented social oi^'der based on more diverse and short-H/- 
comppnentj we have not yet learned to link together and integpatxe 

f^Jhe Vhole. And so it goes% . . - 

As the society speeds up change in the' outer world the 

compelled ^0 relearn his environment at evfery mOiQenty^hls^, in itselfv. 

pla^^s a unique demand upon the education he pursues^and has a profound 

impact upon it. The.preople of the past, .adapting to comparatively stable 
. environments,- maintained longer-lasting ties with their own, conceptions » 

of "the-way-thihgs-ai^e." -We, moving irvto a hi'gh-transienfce society, are 
*forced to truhcate tfiese relationships. Just as. we make and break our ; 

relatiortsliips'Wth .things, places^ people, and orgaTiiiattons at an ever 
..more rapid {>ace, so, too, do v/e turn over, our conceptions of reality ,_ our ^ 

mental injages^of the world at shorter and shorter intervals^ ^ . 

'Transience, then, the forcible. abbreviation of man^s relationships, is not 
merely.'a condition of -the e^tfernal world. It is within us as w6jl . New, 
disGpv^ries, new technologies, new social arrangements iti .the '^ernal 

.world erupt iQto ,our U^s in the form of increased turnover rates — 
shorter and shorter>felational periods. They^ force a faster and faster 
pace^f daiil^'lif^ They demand a.;new level of effective yntelligence r- 
behavior guidedoy an anticipatipn of conSilquences , behavior based upon 
the reconstfuction; of experience*; no(t behavior based upon conditioned 
resbonsBS built into structure by trainers engaging in acts of ^cognition 
rel>v^t only to an ob.solelfcf or a.t best obsolescent environment, nat 
befiavior that sets the stage for the devastating social illness AlVin 

TTc^^W ca1l4 "future shock. "o(9) ' , - . 

AnyfTespqnse bOilt into the sl^ucture of the learnep, if it cannot be 



, changed by him, is a darigerous response to acquire. The educated/person, 
the free person, rethinks b^s experiences aiKl faces subsequent situations 
a different person. The trained person is* forever the slave of his 
^trainer, no matter how benevolent the trainer, no matter how 
sophisticated the trainer in his knowledge of prior, structures^ The 
behaviorists of today who have arrogated to themselves various titles' 
inherent in social engineering recognise, of course, no ground between 
behaviors they would build into the structures of students and dark, 
blank, -hopeless u^ncertainty ctnd insecurity. (10) Not until tTiey have been 
reborn into the, life of effective intelligence will they recognize the 
security inherent in methods of inquiring, observing, experimenting, and 
hypothesizing, Thinkers do -not see as disastrous the Ineffectiveness or 
inc^ppropriateness of a* given i^ghay4^r because they retain security of 
procedure, the process by which they reconstruct, rethink, their 
experiences. 

The method of synthesis in philosophy in general and the philosophy of 
education in particular involves the organization of knowledge into 
functional as. well as congruent relationships the formulation of 
philosophical principles that identify actions events , things and their 
consequences. (11) On this basis may I please share with you some basic 
philosophical principles I Kave formulated in my attempts to resolve the . 
issue before us the issue of consensus cognoscenti versus 
reconstructio experientiae? ^ , \^ 

The Principle of Doublemindedness . The first of these is the principle of 
doubl^mindedness. If iji. a pedagogical encounter there is extrinsic 
motivation, divided attention, doublemindedness that is, if the goals of 
the. traifier. a.);e different from the goals of the^ trainee, if the demands of 
the trainer; forbid the' direct expressi'on of the purposes of the learner, 
if the entire surrender .and wholehearted' adoption of the course of action . 
demanded pf :the trair)ee by. the trainer is impossible, if there is so-called 

/'stern disci pi ijiei^' — externa? coercive pressure, if there is motivation 
through rewards e)^traneous to the thing to be* done, if there is schooling 

.'that i$ merely pre]??tratory, schooling with ends beyond the student's 
present ^rasp, if th^re is exaggerated emphasis upon condi^fcujning 
designed *to produ?e*.ski>.l Jn' action .independently of thought^^ exercises 
having ho purpose bqf the' production of automatic skill, if what is 
spontaneous arki vitaVin flient^l actiorl and reaction goes unused and 
untested, then (,a)\;;the traj.nee^ deliberately attempts to deceive others, 
(b) the outcome is'.a Confuled and divided state of interest in which the 
trainee is fooled, as to his own^real Intent, (c) the trainee tries to 
serve two maslers at once on the one hand, he wants- to do what he is 
expected to do,, to please others, to get their approval, to be 



apprehensive of penalty, ±o '')Day attention. to the lesson" or whatever the 
requirement is; bu^on the other -hand, he wants to pursue his own 
purposes since the evident suppression Qf their exhibition does not ^ 
abolish them, (d) he finds irksome the strain of attention to what is 
hostile to desire, (e) in spite' of his outward behavior,, his underlying ^ 
desires determine the main course of his thought and .his deeper 
emotional responses, and his mind wander's from the nominal subject and 
devotes itself to what is intrinsically mre desijable, . (f ) there is an 
obvious loss of energy of thought immediately available when he is f ' 
consciously trying to seem ta.try to attend to one matter while his^ 
imagination is spontaneously going out to more congenial affairs,, 
(g) there is.^a subtle and permanent crippling of intellectual activity 
based upon the -fostering of habitual self-deception inherent in the 
doublemindedness that hampers integrity and comp'Leteness of mental 
action, (h) a split is developed between conscious thought and 
attention and impulsive emotion and desire, (i Jji^'I'ls^tT^^ dealings with , 
the content of instruction are consticained and half-hearted attention ^ 
wanders, (j) dealings With the interests of the student by the student 
become illicit; transactions With them are furtive; the discipline that 
comes from regulating response by deliberate inquiry having a purpose 
fails;*" the deepest concern and most congenial enterprises of the 
imagination (since they center about' the^ things dearest to desire), are 
casual and concealed; they enter into action in waj^s which are : ^ ' 
unacknowledged; and they are demoralizing Because they^are not .subject to 
rectification by consideration' of consequences.* / 

The Principle of Behaviorism . The second of my principles is^'the' 
principle of behaviorism. If the teacher and student relationship at any 
level, inside or outside the school, is behavioristic in character, if it 
involves trainers and trainees — the oppre'ssors and the oppressed, -If It 
involves narrating subjects (the teachers) and patient listening objects 
(the students), then (a) education becomes an act of depositing in which 
students are the depositories and the teachers are the depositoJ^^, (b) the 
content of instruction, whether it be descriptive or va]uational, is * ^ 
lifeless, petrified^ motionless , ^static , compartmentalized alien to the 
existential experience of the students, detached from the meaning and tne 
totality that engendered it and could give it significance, (c) the 
training leads the students to memorize mechanically the narrated content, 
turns them into containers to be filled by the teacher*— thus the more 
completely he fills the container, the better teacher he is; the more 
meekly the containers permit themselves to be filled, the better students 
they are, (d) the approach is irrelevant to the reconstruction of 
experience of the student, (e) knowledge is a'gift bestowed by those who 
consider themselves knowledgeable to those whom they consider to know 
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notfring," (f)' the approach mininrizes artd , annuls 'the creative power of the 
students ^hd encourages their credulity in such a way as to serve the 
interests of the trainers whoxare neither to have the world or the 
experience of the students reconstructed, (g) the interests of. the 
trainers lie in changing the consciousness of the trainees, not the 
situations which oppress them, for the more they can be led to adapt to 
the situation the more ea^sily they can be dominated, (h) the approach 
masks the effort to turn men into automatons and thereby negates their 
efforts at humani-zation, (i) the. trainers react forcefully against any 
action in the eduQational situatidn which stimulates the critical 
faculties of the students who seek to solve the problems of their lives, 
{j)^the^ students who perceive themselves to be oppressed are regarded as 
pathological cases of a healthy society, marginal individuals who deviate 
from the general configuration of a good society, and who must*be 
'trained to adapt to the world as it is and to the fragmented view of . ^ 
reality deposited in them, and (k) the educated man is the adapted man' 
because he is- better fit for the world asj't is. 

The Principle of Heurism . If, on the other hand, the teacher and stfudent 
relationship at any level, inside or outside the school, is heuristic in 
haturel if it involves modes of inquiring, hypothesizing, probTem-solving, 
if^fteachers and students are both subjects (a subject being one who knows 
ana acts) rather than subjects and objects (an object being ope who is 

' known and is acted upon), then (a) education becomes responding to the 
intentionalities of the participants, (b) languaging replaces narrating, 
(c) acts of cognition replace transferrals of information, (d) cognizable 
objects (referents) intermediate cognitive. individuals (the subjects — 
the teachers and the students), (e) dialogicaT relations are used to the 
fullest capacity of the cognitive actors (teachers and, students) to 
dooperate in perceiving tlie same cognizable objects (referents), (f) the 

. term subject or teacher-student replaces teacher-of-the-students and 
subjects or students-teachers, replaces students-of-the-tea'cher , (g) the 

. teacher is no longer merely the one-who-teaches , but one who is himself 
taught in dialogue with students, who, in turn, while beiog taught also 
teach, all becoming join|;ly responsible for the process in whiph they all 
grow, (h) no one teaches, another, nor is anyone "self-taught;" individuals 
teach each other, mediated by the referents of their world, (i) the , 
teacher-student is not cognitive in his preparation and narrative in his 
presentation^ (j) the teacher-student does .not regard cognizable objects 
(referents) as his private property but as the object of reflection by 
himself and ^hi^ students, (k) the teacher-student reconstructs his 
reflections 'in the reflection of students, (1) the students are critical, 
coinvestigators in dialogue with the teacher, (m) tfie teacher studies 
reality with students and reconstructs his earlier reflections and 
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considerations as the students express their owr^, (n)* education involved 
a constant unveiling of reality, (o) education strives for the emergence 
of consciousness and critical .intervention in realityi (p) students pursue 
problems relating 'to themselves in the world dnd with the world and feel 
increasingly more challenged and obliged to respond to that challenge, 
(q) authentic reflection considers^ men in their reactions with the world, 
(r) <students , simLiltaneously reflecting on themselves and on the world, ^ 
increase the scope of their perception and begin to direct their 
observations toward previously inconspicuous phenomena, (s) students ' 
develop"thgjx^ov/er to perceive critical ly -the way they exist in^,j^he world 
with which ^imd in which^ they find themselves and they come: to^ seeHhe 
world^not as a static reality, but as a reality in projo^SsT^ 
reconstruction. 

In summary then. If education is carried on by forJ '^ or' by "A" 
aboQt "5," if oppressors act upon men to indoctrinate xhi||^oncfition. . 
them, and ^adjust them to a reality. which must, remain unrecoretructed, thei\ 
the ensuing behaviors are conditioned behaviors that are, in themselves,, 
■acts of violence; if, on the other hand,^ education is carried on by "A'*' 
with "B," if the teacher asks himself what he will dialogue with the 
students about, then the preoccupation with the Gontent of the dialogue is 
a preoccupation with curriculum *in authentic education, mediated by the 
world, a world which impresses and challenges both tMcher and student, 
giving r\se to descriptions and valuations about it in^egnated with 
;hopes, an/ieties, doubts, and the like. : 

May I please close in a very, very personal w^y with a loose paraphrase of 
a very famous e'cjucator? The more I reflect upon the resolution of the 
issue of consensus cognoscienti versus reconstructip experiential, the 
more^Ic^m convinced that my hopes for those Hove the most in my 
lifespace are similar ^*n many ways to the hopes I have for my students—^ - 
that'each be a free, authentic, and^'ndependent spirit; that each be an 
'inquiring, hypothesizing, reconstructing person;, that each be a humane, 
compassionate, empathetic individual, and'in so doing grant others this 
freedom to be likewise. ' 
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CHAPTER VI , ^ , 

LEARNING: A FOUNDATIONAL THEORY FOR MODERN EDUCATION 



Epistemplogy is basically concerned with those principles upon which an 
individual can rely when going about the crifcial business of developing 
that most precious of possessions — human knowledge, effective 
intelligence. On these grounds a theory of epistemology sets forth 
principles of how man knows what he knows. Such a theory is the' theory of 
Positive and Negative Disintegrationism. 

According to this theory jin individual is always a part of an environment. 
Within that environment he is self-regulative. If anything occurs within 
the person or within his environment to disintegrate his dynamic 
equilibrium, he responds to that disintegrative factor. ^ His responses 
continue and they vary until his dynamic equilibrium is restored. \ 

In other words, if old responses are inadequate to eliminating a factor 
that disintegrates a person^s dynamic equilibrium, the person contrives 
different responses that are adequate to eliminating it. Thereaft|n^he 
uses these tiewty) contrived, effectively established responses whenever 
•that factor aga/n. disintegrates his dynamic equilibrium, --t, I 

, In this sense the newly contrived response brings a change, arvtin^ 
to the structure of the person himself^ He is not now exactly pe same 
person he was before he contrived the respons^hat eliminatedythe factor 
that disintegrated his dynamic equili]>rium. * 

If a factor inside or outside the individual disintegrates his dynamic 
equilibrium, if the person contrives a response new to hiTn that - 
discombobulates that disintegrative factor and restores his dynamic 
equilibrium, if he builds that response into structure fcyr future use, 
and if he can reconstruct it when circumstances and conti%encies seem to 
warrant sucti reconstruction, positive disintegrationism prevails. 
Clearly the individual by wpiy of positive disintegrationism develops 
effective intelligence: He develops behavior which is guided by an 
anticipation of. consequences . He makes it possible for himself to 
Vethink his behavior and to face subsequent situations a different person. 

If, however, an individual contrives a response to a disintegrative factor 
that cuts off further growth and is not amenable to' reconstruction, 
negative disintegrationism .prevails. Negative disintegrationism is 
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adeveloproefltal and is characterized. by (1) a stabili^atidn or involution , 
of primitive impulses, \(2) a clear l^ck of symbolization and creativity, 
(3) a feeblQ growth pattern and retarded realization of goals, and (4) a 
lack of tendency to transfoy*mation of structure. 

Positive disintegrationism can be distinguished from negative, 
disirttegrationism by the prevalence of multilevel actions over unilevel 
actions- Multilevel actions, for example, are largely conscious, 
independent, and influential in determining personality structure. They 
• include such actions as arousal af shame, feeling of discontent, and sense 
of -guilt with respect to the -person's concept of self. Uni level actions, 
on the other hanjl, are largely characterized by a compact and. automatic 
structure of in|)ulses to which intelligence is a completely subordinated 
entity. They include actions trat are limited to direct, uninhibited, and 
iinmediate satisfaction of primitive impulses. Individuals characterized ^ 

range 
s. 

they are^t capable of evaluatling^ Selecting, or rejecting Environmental 
C iJifluences of changing their typological attitudes. 

* 

tThe following statement written- by a student in a teacher education 
program fi?^>an example of multilevel, positive disintegrationism: 

•For several y?ars, I have observed in n^s^lf obsessions with, 
thiliking, experiencing and acting. These obsessions involve . , 
my better and worse., higher and lower character. . My ideals, 
my future vocation, my faith *in my friends and family seem to 
be hlghj. Everything that leads me to a better understanding 
of rnyself and my environment also seems high, although I am 
awar? of an increased susceptibility for other^ople*s 
erns which cause me to neglect or abandorT^^wn ^ 
ness." I see the lower aspects of my character oonstantly 
everyday experiences: in decreased alertness to iny own 
thoughts and.actionsi a selfish preference tor my. own affairs 
to the exclusion of other people's^ in states of self- • 
satisfaction and complacency . . . 

Also, I see rny lower nature expressed in & wish for . ' 
stereotyped attitudes, particularly in regards to niy present 
•and future duties. Whenever I become worse, I try to limit 
all iny duties to the purely formal and to shut myself away 
from responsibilities in relation to what goes on about me.. 
This pattern ^of behavior makes me tieject.ed. ^ Tam ashamed of 
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myself; I scold myself. But I am most' deeply wQrried,4)y the 
fact that all these experiences do not seem to bring about 
any sufficient consolidation of my- higher attitudes > do not 
influence my "self" to become fily "only self." I remain at 
once both hi^r and lower. I often fear* that I lack 
sufficient force to change permanently to a real,, higher man* 

Disintegrationism, then, is positive ^wtfen it enriches life, Opens vistas, 
and. brings forth hypothesizing; it is negative when it cuts off growth or 
causes involution *or regression. ^ - 

The following statement written by a young man characterized by affective 
and cognitive excitability in a period of emotionally retarded puberty is 
an example of unilevel, negative disintegrationism: 

I cannot understand what has recently happened to me. I Tiave 

periods of strength and weakness. Sometimes I think I am 

able to handle everything and at others a feeling of complete 

helplessness. It seems to me at some hours or days that I am 

intelligent, gifted, and subtle. But then, I see myself as 

a fool- " ' ^ ~ 

- * • 

Yesterday, I felt very hostile toward my father and mother, 
' toward my whole' family. Their movements and gestures!, even 
the tones of 1;heir voices struck me as unpleasant* ,But today, 
away -from them, I feelj^they are" the only people I know 
intimately. ^- . 

I often have sensations of actual -fear when watching tragic 
plays and movies; yet, at the same time, I weep for joy or 
sorrow at what I see and hear, especially when the heroes 
mostly lose in their struggles or die. 

I often h^ve thoughts full of . mitglrmg^, anxiety, and feac. 
I feel that I am persecuted, that I am fated.. ! have a trick 
of repeating phrases, like a magic formula, which drives out 
these obsessive thoughts. At other times, I merely laugh at 
such notions; everything seems simple and easy. 

I idealize women, my^girl friends, 'mostly . I have .feelings 
of exclusiveness and fidelity toward them, but at other times 
I feel dominated by. primitive impulses. 

I hate being directed by others, but often I feel no force 
within me capable of directing n)y actions. 
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Clearly evident here is instability of structure and attitude^. lack of an 
articulated value structure^ and absence of a meaningful concept of self. 

Positive disintegrationism thus can be differentiated froiTUTJegative 
distntegrationism ii? various ways: The presence of consciousness 4 self- 
control, and self-consc\qusness; the predominance of global forms pf 
disintegrationism over nctrrow> partial ones; the flexibility of cognitive 
and affective transformations; the prevalence of multilevel actions over 
uhilevel actions; the presence of tendenqtes to hypothesize; and tl\e 
absence of automatic and stereotyped responses all characterize the\ 
disititegrative process to be positive rather thari negative. \ . 

The implications of po^itive^ and negative disintegrationism for edudation 
are of far-reaching significance. While most lay and professional persons 
regard the broad range of. py'otesses from emotional dis.harmony to conjplete 
fragmentation of the personality as harmful to the person and to thd 
society of which he is a-part, those disruptive factors, according to 
disintegrationism, are gengrally positive developmental processes, peir 
negative aspe'cts being only marginal , a small part, and a relatively 
unimportant part, in the evolutionary development of the person. 

More specifically, the presenHprevalent view is that disintegrative 
factors such as disquietude, shame, discontentment, guilt, inferiori^ty, 
anxiety, and nervousness and factors that characterize hysterics, \ 
psychasthenics, paranoiacs, and schizophrenics, factors that \ 
discombobulate the dynamic equilibrium, are disorders that are \ 
psychopatholo3ical in nature. According to the theory of . - \ 
disintegrationism, however, they are not only not psychopathological i 
disorders but rather profound expressions of dev^lopjnental continuity ^- 
they are behavioral examples of positive disintegrationism at work. 
Perhaps a specific^ample can clarify the point: 

On the. basis of her admission e;camination Jane djo^^ seven-and-onfe-half 
years bid, is admitted to the second grade of a public school, /in tMs 
situation she has many difficulties: She ijs overexcitable. She has*\ 
trouble eating. She cannot sleep. She cri^s at night. She experience^ 
a rapid loss of we-ight. She shows signs of sporadic anxiety and 
transient depression. Under these. circumstances she asks her parents to 
have her transferred to the first grade. 

Jane's mother is a harmonious person, rather introverted, and sys1;ematic 
in her work. She is concerned about the long-range implications of Jane' 
..-Ndifficulties. Jane's father is dynamic, self-conscious, and self- 
^controJUed. He is characterized by cyclic and schizothymic traits^^ 
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the*mothar and the father feel Jane is obedient^ overexcttable, ambitious, 
independent, and sensitive in her own priv§.te way* Both consent to the 
administration of medical and psychological examinations to Jane, all of 
which thus far have been nega^tive. - > 

What'would be the effect, if these symptoirjs were 'Considered to be 
psychopathological and treated by intensijve psychotherapy? To begin with, 
the emotional, introverted and self-consdious child could be deeply 
injured. Identifying the behaviors of J%ne a^pathological , thus making 
intensive psychotherapy necessary ,^would'| in itielf have negative. effects, 
not the least of which would be that those with whom Jane aistciates would 
consider her to be mentally disturbed, h^r parents would treat her with 
increasingly greater apprehension and perhaps artificiality, her^ teacher 
would consider her to be abnormal and benave accordingly, and Jane 
hersel'f with the focus of pathology upon her, would accentuate her 
anxiety, inhibition, and flight into sickness, into negative 
disintegrationism. 

What, on the other hand, would be the effect if the symptoms were 
considered to be those of a child with a h'ftgh potential for developh^nt, 
a development that could be enhanced by a crisis precipitated by a ^ 
and different situatiori? One ar the disrerhible effects would be -the 
building into structure of the results of hdr continued and varied 
responses to the disintegrative factor tHe crisis, hindered, it is 
true, by her inhibition, but supported by her obligations, her ambitions, 
and her determination to handle new situations despite her anxiety* 
Another effect would be the increased awareness on her part of the^ 
positive rather than the negative function V her symptoms. . Still 
anather effect would be' that she would decrease her inhibition,' 
strengjthen her ability to hypothesize^ and open vistas" /or her further 
dev^opment. ^ . ^ 



1 summary, then? the theory of positive and negative disintegrationism is 
isically concerned' with the .formulation of those principles of 
DistemoVggy u'pon which individuals can rely when, l^irst^jthey-^deveTop 



In 
bas" 

epistemolggy - ^-.^ -^.^ , 

hum&iHcTiowledge and effective intelligence for thernse^vesT and secondly, 
-tfiey attempt to determine how they know whaJ^lreyKnow. . Stated in terms 
of "If . . . ,' then ..." relationshiprTthese principles include the 
following: (a) If the dynamic equrlTbrium of an individual is 
disintegrated, he responds that disintegrative factor on a c6ntinued 
and varied basis until -tfie disintegrrative factor is eliminated, (b) If 
the individual contrives a response that eliminates a factor that 
disintegrates liis dynamic eguilibriiTm, he builds that response into 
structure for future use. (c) If the individual rethinks his response 
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to a factor that disintegrates his dynamic equilibrium, -he faces each 
subsequent situation a different person- (d) If the individual in 
confronting a factor that disintegrates his dynamic equilibrium develops a 
response *that cannot^ be changed, he adds an increment to his structure 
that stultifies further growth, "it is by way of these principles that man 
knows what he knows . ' . * < • / 
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CHAPTER VII- ,^ 
CREATIVITY: A FUTUROLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 



Not all educators are philosophers , but all educators, no matter what 
their level of sophistication j'n philosophy, deal in one w|ay or another 
with the enduring issues with which systematic philosophy deals 
absolutism arrd/or relativism, matter and/or vacuum, time and/or eteoiity* ^ 
good and/or evil, unity and/or variety, one and/or nrany, irechanism and/or 
vitalism, determinism and/or freedom,' mindlessness and/or Imeaningfulness^. 

» : r 

m t . • 

The decisions educators make in their resolution of these enduring issues, 
the emotions they,harboj^ and thl& passtoqs that sway them are of much less 
significance at any given moment than .the assumptions upon which those 
decisions, actions, and passions are founded, for assumptions, left 
unexamined and' unchanged, not only have consequences as of\the moment, but 
consequences that extend as far into the future as the assumptions upon 
whi'ch^they are built all thrive and endure. - . \ 

The enduring issues and the role of assumptions in the resolution of those 
issues a special significance in the valuational analyses of cultural 

r phenomena, especially of modern technology, by present-day eaiicators. 

^ They lay bare certa'in basic relationships between futurology,! philosophy , 

. anil education. 



Neexosomaticism 



On the one hand, for example, there are the, assumptions inherent in 
ne6xosomaticism (rieergomonicism). Basic among these assumptions is the 
belief that advances in the technologizing' of a culture more and more 
deprive the individual of choice. Marcuse (16), ElluT (7), Whyte (31), 
•Kafka (12), Toynbee (29), and Orwell (21): expostulate this assumption with 
force and clarity. Maximum individual choice, according to 
neexosomaticism, is the democratic ideal. Technological advances make of 
people mindless consumer creatures, surrounded by standardized goods, and 
idycated in standardized schpols. Being fed a diet of standardized mass 
culture the people are compelled to adopt standardized life styles* 

More specifically, the assumption is that technological advances cause - 
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bureaucratization, alienation, helplessness, and dehumanization among men: 

Marx, for example, states the artifacts produced man become an 
independent power ruling over him f^s something ali^, as a power " • 
independent of the .producer. "^-Eyxthe he says,, "The worker puts* his * 



life into the object;, but 
the'^bbject." (17-) 

"The industriai^^ociety," s 




life no longer belongs to him but to 



es Etj^ioni,- "is the archetype of an 



alienating society andl in efffect led to a society that stood between 

its members and the^service (H their basic needs." He 'states, "The 
^post-modern society inherited ^frorft its predecessor an alienating . \ 
structure: the product of moaernit>l — industrialization,, 
bureaucratizatfon, and the liKe." (8) ^ 

Roszalc liicewise identifies the prime force of alienation to be technocracy 
"The great secret of technocracy," \\\\ says, "lieS^ in i^ts capacity to 
convince us . . . that the vital heeds of man are (contrary to everything 
the great souls of history have told ifs) purely technical in character." 
(24) : . . ^ ^ : 

Man, according to Ellul, was far freer in the past when "c-hoiCe.was a real 
possibility "^^eir fijim." Today the human being is noJUnger^in anjTsense the 
agent of choicd. In the futlire "m^n will apparerlfly be .^sj^j^^ lo the 
role of a recorratng device-" He will be actea iipon, -.but he^ ^t,t^\hqt3e 
active. He win be robbed of cljoice. (7) . . • r ' • ^: - ^ 

"Whatever the gains: of our technological age," says Keniston, "... many 
Americans are left^with an inarticulate sens€ of loss,. of unrelatedness 
and lack of connection. " (13) With this' Fromm agrees. Industrialization, 
he says , must ^ive way to humanization. (9) 



Exosomaticism 



On the other hand there are the assumpttons inherent in exosomaticism 
(ergomonicism). Basic among theSe'assumptitms is' the belief that 
transience, -novelty, and diversity become increasingly greater for 
individuals in a. society as the culture of . th„at.so<ifety:;bfecomes 
increasingly more techno! OgicaT, Thi^^'Wi^ttYfigs (15), Boas, 

.(3), Led'erer:(14), Ogburn (^), Medaya/,(T8) , .Chase (4), and Toffler (27) 
provide vigorous and powerful elabofations of this .assumption. , The 



consequenqe of advanced technology, according Wexosomaticism, is not a 
deprivation of individual choice but rather a plenitude, a complexity, ^a 
surfeit of individual overchoice. The consequence is a matter^ of 
ergonomics — the extension of certain relationships between human beings 
and machines, especially in terms of their physiological, psychological, 
and technological components. . , 



Medawar, for example, states tirat, "What is human about Man is his 
technology. . . The assimilation of technological to ordinary organic 
evolution (has)' substance because all instrqments are functionally parts 
of ourselves. Sorr^e instruments like spectrophotometers, microscopes and 
radio telescopes are sensory acces'sbries inasmuch as they enormously 
increase sensibility* ?ind the range and quality of the sensory input. 
Other instruments like cutlery, hammers, guns and automobiles are 
accessories of our effector organs; they are not sensory but motor 
accessories. A property that all these instruments have in common is 
that they make no functional sense. except as external organs of our own: 
All sensory instruments report back at some stage or by some route ' 
through our ordinary senses. AIT motor instruments receive their 
instructions from ourselves^ . j . We, are integrated psychologically with 
. the instruments that serve us." (18) 

L-^^wise Mai inowski 'points out, "Man in order to live continually alters 
hfs^surrpundings. On all points of contact with the outer world he , 
creates, an artificial, secondary environment. . . . Were man to rely on 
his anatomical equipment exclusively, he would soon be destroyed or perish 
-from hunger\nd exposure. . . The man of nature, the Naturmensch, does 
not exist." (15) ^ ^ 

The contrasting views of the exosomaticists (ergomonicists) and the 
neexosomaticists (neergomonicists) are clear indeed. While, for .example-, 
Ellul states, "Enflosed within his artificial creation man find's th^t 
^there is no exit, that he cannot piferce the shell of technology to fiiid 
'^again the ancient milieu to which he was adapted for hundreds of thousands 
of years," (7) Chase is saying, "This would seem to indicate that we o^dy 
better in the Stone Age. . . . The philosophy^ of retreat to a simpler |ira 
may have had some. validity two. hundred years ago when Rousseau was V 
celebrating the virtues of Cro-Magnon man, but too much v/ater has gone 
through the turbines. The growtf^ .curves of science and technology have , 
profoundly changed (our) cultural habits . . ." (4) . ^ « .\ 

If, as we stated at the outset, the decisions educators make in their 
resolution of endurifig socio-philosophical issues in general and 
enduring socio-technologicaj issues in particular continue to be ba-sed 





"Futurolpgy is so new that to many persons it still sems clumsy," says 
Williamson, "but the probing of possible futures has lately become a 
full-time profession. There is a World Future Society open even to 
amateurs, and an -Institute of the Future, which produces forecasts under 



contrapt. A staff of futurologists is now as essentia 
military or governmental or commercial establishment a 
soothsayers used to b6.to a barbarian emperor. Those 



tried hard enough, often with their lives at stake; however, their methods 



to any large 
a coterie of 
Dlder forecasters 



But it was Wells, 
the first attempt 



were based on theology or magic or sheer opportunism, 
to quote his' own Experiment in Autobiography , who made 
to forecast the human future as a whole and to estimate the relative power- 
of this and that great system of influence." (32) 



It is in this sense of Wellsian futurology that the following hypotheses 
are presented; In thts/context the hypotheses constitute an attempt to 
anticipate, the independent variables and the dependent variables in the 
exosomatic'ism (ergomonicism) and neexosomaticism (neergomonicism) inherent 
in man's relationship to his artifacts and to his fellows. The parallel 
hypotheses extrapolated from the basic assumptions of exosomaticism and 
neexosomaticism are as follows: 



Freedom " j 

'If, as far as they can, men opt for neexosomaticism, if they arrange 
things to forget the paradoxes of philosophy and the problems of human 
existence (determinism and freedom, mechanism and vitalism, the one and 
the many^ unity and variety, good and evil, Ume and eternity, the plenum 
and the void, moral absolutism and moral relativism, monotheism, 
polytheism, and atheism), if they strike an average in the countless 
dimensions of these areas so that they mi^t live as long as possible, so 
that life on the whole might increase , 'then, from the point of view of the 
individual there is a saccif+ce^ self and of freedom that forces him to 
the common mold; if, however the individual opts for exosomaticism, if he 
reverses or slows down the averaging process, if he alters his experience 
pf the passage of, time, if he dissolves the many ^definitions, boundaries, 
and meanings *of artifacts and men, if he perceives greater intensities and 
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more extreme values of experience to occur- in many dimensions, then he 
develops, a unique self and boundless freedom. 

If a person espouses exosomatlcism, if he rejects the notion that each 
artifact in his environment has an independent reality, if he dissolves 
that which separates what he is from what he thinks he should be, then 
there is personified-jueaning — the word made referent, alive and 
changing, taking its cmmces, open to beauty and decay; if, on the other 
hand, he espouses neexosom^ticism, if he intefrnalizes th6 impact of 
artifacts in his environment (in the sense of , things being in the saddle 
and riding mankind), then he is not free to act according to his deepest 
inclinations and he develops stultified meanings the ancient, rigid 
laws and lawgivers, fixed, abstract, decided. 

If there is exosomaticism at ^ork, if there is a range of possible 
adaptive responses available to an individual in all situations in which 
he finds himself, then he has^a feeling of freedom to act and to choose, ^ 
a feeling that occurs in the presence of a broadened consciousness both 
of impulses and ethics; if, htwever, there is neexosomaticism at work, if 
the individual internalizes trie force of artifacts in his environment, 
then he mas no feeling of responsibility 'for consequences, he avoids 
judging tor himself what is right and what is wrong, he is not weighed 
d9wn by the fearful burden of free choice, and he is not free . 



.1 



Self 



r / 

If the, individual's perception of himself as he relate^ to the culture in 
which he lives is exosomatic, if he perceives him^lf to be emotional, 
original, demanding, excitable, forgetful, fair-minded, idealistic, 
logical, mischievous, moody, rational, reckless, tactless, then he is 
inner directed and self actualizing and exercises independence of 
judgment; if, however, the individual's perception of himself as he 
relates to the culture in which he lives is neexosomatic, if he perceives 
himself to be efficient, kind, obliging, optimistic, patient, affected, 
appreciative, considerate, dignified, enthusiastic, friendly , helpful , 
humorous , mannerly , modest, stable, tactful, wise, then he is outer 
directed and not self actualizing and yields to the judgments of other?. 

If the individual's perception of himself as he relates to the artifacts 
of his culture is exosomatic, if he feels he is characterized by (a) a 
certain positive valuation of intellect and cognitive originality, as well 
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as a spirit of' open-mi ndedness (logical, rational , original^ idealistic, 
fair-minded),, (b) a high degree of personal involvement and emotional 
reactivity, (emotional, exc^i table, moody), and (c) a lack of social ease, 
or an absence of commonly valued social virtues (tactless > reckless, 
forgetful , mischievous), then he is inner directed and self actualizing 
and he exercises independence of judgment; if, however, the individual's 
perception of himself as he relates to the artifacts of his culture is 
neexosomatic^ if he feels he is characterized by (a) ease and helpflilness 
in interpersonal relations (kind, obliging, aopreciative, considerate, 
enthusiastic, friendly,, helpful, tactful), (b) personal effectiveness and 
. planfulness in achieving some goal (determined, efficient, patient, wi^e), 
and (c) personal, stability and heal thy-mindedness (stable, optimistic, 
humorous, modest, dignified), then he is outer directed and not self 
actualizing and yields to the judgments of others. 

If the individual perceived himself as being exosomatic as he relates to 
the artipcts of his culture, if he perceives himself as* being glooiny, 
loud, unstable, bitter, cool, dissatisfied, pessimistic, emptional , 
trritabl'e, pleasure-seeking, aloof, sarcastic, spendthrift, distractible, 
demanding, indifferent, anxious, opinionated, temperamental, and quick, 
then in his preferences for artifacts he has a propensity for what is 
complex, irregular, and whimsical, and he has a propensity for what is 
radically experimental, sensation, sensual, esoteric, primitive, and 
naive; if, howe-ver, the individual perceives himself as being contented, 
gentle, conservative, paitient, .peaceable, seriibus', Individualistic, 
stable, worrying, timid, thrifty, dreamy, deliberate, moderate, modest, 
responsible, foresighted, and conscientious, then in his preferences for 
artifacts he has a propensity for what is sirfiple, regularly/pr^edictable, 
and following some cardinal principle that can be educed at a glance, and 
he has a propensity for themes involving religion, authority, aristocracy, 
and tradition.^ 

If the individual as he relates to the artifacts of his culture is 
exosomatic, if he is*an artist In the creative sense, if he turns intently 
toward his potential, for creation, if he. feels* that to be creative is to 
be more fully human and more fully oneself, then he approves artifacts 
depicting the modern, the radically experimental, the primitive and the 
sensual, while disliking what is religious, aristocratic^ traditional^, and 
emotionally controlled; if, however, the individual as he relates to. the 
artifacts of his culture is aeexosomatic, if he is, like people in general, 
if he is not an artist. in the creative sense, if he does not. turn intently 
toward. his potential for creation, if he does nojk, feel that to be 
creative is to be more fully human and more fully oneself, then he 
.approves artifacts depicting good breeding, religion, and authority and 
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rejects those depicting, the^daring, the esoteric, the abstract^^;^^ 
'^unnatMjral arid the -frankly sensual. ^ ^/ 



Morality . , , 

If a-person is^exosomatfcTil" his awareness includes the broadest possible 
aspects of the artifacts in his culture and the deepest possible 
comprehension of them, while at the same time, he is most simple and ^ ^ 
direct in his feelings, thoughts, and actions concerning those artifacts,^ 
then he rebels, he resists acculturation, he refuses to adjust, he is 
adamant in his insistence on the importance of self and individuality and 
actions, he is usually vir|;uo'us in the simple moral sense of the term, he 
does what he thinks is right and what he thinks Is right is that people 
should not lie to. one another or to themselves ,^ that they should not* 
steal, slander, persecute, intrude, do damage willfully, go back on^their 
word, faif a friend, or" do any of the things that put them on "the side of 
death as against life, and he lives and functions in such a way that he 
•knows who he is and you know who he is and he knows who you ?ire when his 
thoughts and actions are in accord with his moral judgment; If however, 
the person is ^neexosomatic with respect to these matters, then he does 
what he thinks is wrong,, he gets a feeling of being, dead, and wherv he is 
steeped in such wrongful ways he gets the feeling of being dead all the 
time, and other pieople know he is dead, dead in spirit. 



Soundness 



If the awareness. of a person is exosomatic, if it includes the bnoadest 
possible ^aspects of human experience as it relatesto cultural artifacts 
and the deepest possible comprehension of th^m, while at the same time the 
person is most simple and direct in his feelings, thoughts and actions 
then the person is adaptable, organized, persjstent, reso,urceful , 
appreciative, friendly, natural, stable, unaffected, alert, ambitious, 
calm, capable, confident, civilized, dependable, efficient, f9resighted, 
helpful, intelligent, moderate, realistic, responsible, serious*,, 
considerate, fair-irfinded, good natured, honest, pleasant, feasonable, 
sincere, sociable, -tactful , tolerant, trusting, unassuming; if, however, 
the 'awareness of the person is neexosomatic, if^it does not includj? the 
broadest possible aspects of human experience as it relates to cultural 
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artifacts and the deepest-possible cotnprehervsion of them,irfiile at tne 
raffle time the pers9n is most simple and direct in his feelTngs, thoysnts* 
and actions, then the person is immature, unstable, anxious, awkwa(NT 
gvhandrdmorphic, emotional, fearful, high-strung, moOdy, self-centred, 
d^ll, inhibited, narrow, peculiar, queer, self-punishing, confu^d^ 
/alssatisfiedvdistrustful , defensive, egotistical, preoccupied, teRse, 
und'ependabre, withdrawn. 



Originality 



If an individual is verbally fluent and conversational ly* facile, if he has 
a 4iigh degree, of intellect, if he cormiunicates ideas clearly and 
effect^ly, if he highly cathects intellectual activity, if he is an 
effective leader, if he is persuasive and wins others over to his point of 
view, if he is concerned with philosophical problems and the meaning of 
life, and if he takes an ascendant role, in his relations with'others, 
then he is exosomatic and original, his responses to problematical 

' situations in the culture being uncommon to the particular group of which 
he is a part but adaptive to the reality of his environment; if, however, 
an individual is cpnforming and tends to do the things that are prescribed, 
if he is stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to problems, if he has 
a^^narrow range of interests,* if he tends not to ^ become involved in things, 
if He lacks social p'oise and presence, if he is unaware of his own social 
stimulus value, 'if he has a slow personal tempo, 4f^ith resp6ct to 
authority he is- submissive, compliant, and overly accepting, if he lacks 
confidence in self-, 'if he^is rigid and inflexible, if he lacks insight 
into his own motives, if he is suggestible, and if he is unable to make 

'^decisions without vacillation, hesitation^and delay,- then he is - 
neexosomatic and lacks originality, his responses to problematical 

^ situations in the culture being common to the particular group of which he 
is a Rart and not adaptive to the reality of his environment. 

If _a person prefers complexity and some degree of imbalance in phenomena, 
* if. he is complex psychodynamically and has great personal scope, if he is 
,independent~in his judgment, if he, is self-ass6rtive and- dominant , if he 
rejects suppressien qs a mechanism for the control of impulse, if he 
forbids himself no thoughts, if he dislikes to police himself and others, 
and if 'he is ^disposed to entertain impulses and ideas that are commonly 
taboo, then he is ^exosomatic and original, his responses problematical 
* situations, in the** culture being un^ormion to the particular group of which 
he is a part but adaptive to the reality of his environment, if, however. 
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there is organizationwith maladaptive simplicity, with suppression to ^ 
Sichieve unity^ with julppression of ijnpulses and emotions.ta maintain v 
semblance of stability with suppression because, in the short, run it seems 
to achieve unity,, with 'suppression that inhibits development of the 
greater level of complexity, and thus avoids the temporary disintegration . 
that otherwise resul ts,* then the person is neexosomaticistic and not 
original, his responses to problematical situations in the culture being 
common to the particular group of which he is a part but not adaptive to 
the reality of his environment. 



Personality 



If an individual is characterized as exosomatic, if he is complex in his 
relationships with the artifacts of his culture, then (a) he is more 
intensely expressive, expansive, and fluent in speech than the person \ 
characterized by simplicity, (b) he is.-!?unadjusted" ~ he does not fit irf * 
very well in the world^ as it is, yet he frequently perceives that world' 
more accurately than does^his better-adjusted fellow, (c) he does not have 
"abundance values" — a "sense of security and optimism regarding tHF" 
future, absence of fears of deprivation, of being exploited, and of being 
cheated, (d) he appears "deceitful "\c. identified with duplipity, 
ironicism, sa.rdonicism, guile^ subterfuge, "two-facedness ," lack of 
frankness, lack of -trust, (e) he finds it difficult to be wholly himself 
at* ell times, {f\ he is characterized by originality, artistic^ 
creativeness and expression, and excellence of esthetic judgment, he has 
great flexibility in his thought processes, (g) his psychic life style 
rtakes for a wide consciousness of imoulse, (h) he has toleranfce for great 
subjectively 'experienced anxiety, (i) hfi^ is socially nonconformistic', 
holding socially. dissident and deviant xTpinions , (j) he is* characterised 
by artistic interests, unconventionality , political radicalism, high 
valuation of creativity even at the expense of "normality," and a liking 
for change, (k) his perceptual decisions in the complex of phenomena that 
makes up the world is to attend to the unstable rather than the stable, 
the unpredictable rather than the predictable, and the chaotic rather Jhan 
the order — to the eccentric, the relative, and the arbitrary aspect of 
the world (the griefness of tlie individual life, the blind uncaringness of 
matter, the s^ometime hypocrisy of authority, accidents of circumstance, 
the presence^of evil, tragic fate, the impossibility of freedom for .the 
only organisn?- capable of conceiving freedom, and so on); if, however, an 
individual is characterized as neexosomatic , If he is sitffple.in his 
relationships with the artifacts of his culture, then (a) he is more 
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natur^al and likeable, and also more straightforward and lacking in 
duplicity, (b) he is "adjusted'' — he ^ets along in the world it is-^ 
. . he has social conformity, he adapts to a wide ranae of conditions, he fits 
• in, (c) he fjnds it easy to be always himself, (d) he is "rigid" — 
inflexible of thought and ^manner, stubborn, pedantic, unbending, .firm, 
(e) he has a psycfjic 11fe*style that narrows cpnsciousness of impulse 
a tendency to repress aggressive and erotic impulses, or to render them 
innocuous by rationalization, reinterpretation, or gratification in a 
substitutive manner which does not cause conflict, (f) he has no tolerance 
for subjectively experienced anxiety, (g) he is conformistic, showing 
deference, willingness to be Jed, compliance, and overready acceptance of 
authority, (h) he is characterized tjy social conformity, respect for 
custom and ceremony*, friendliness toward tradition, categorical moral 
judgment, undeviating patriotism, and suppression of troublesome new 
forces impulses and inventions, (i) his ori^entation is toward 
repression as a psychic mechanijsm, (j) he is atVbest associated With 
personal stability and ba/lance, 'while at worst wHth categorical rejection, 
of^all that threatens disorde)\and disequilibrium, .(k) he produces in a 
pathological context stereotyped thinking, rigidland compulsive morality, 
and hatred of instinctual aggressive and erotic forces which might upset 
a precariously maintained balance, (D .his perceptual di^sions in the 
complex of phenomena ^that makes up the world 'i? to ai€end to its ordered 
aspect, to regular se'quences of events, to a stable center of the 7 
universe (the sun, the church, the state, the home, the parent, Gody^ - 
eternify., and so on). ' / 

' * If the individual opts for exospmaticism, for complexity in<his \ 
relationships with the artifacts of his culture, thenr(Bf'at best he^ 
makes for originality and creativeness , a greater tolerance for unusual 
ideas and formulations; the sometimes disordered and unstable world has 
its counterpart in the person's inner discord, but the crucial 
ameliorative factor is a constant effort to integrate the inner and outer 
complexity in a higher-order synthesis; the goal is to attain the " 
psychological analogue of mathematical e^legance, to allow into the 
perceptual system the greatest possible richness of experience, while^yet 
finding in- this complexity some overall pattern; he is not iminobilized by 
anxiety in the face^qif great uncertainty., b.ut is at once perturbed and 
challenged; for him'optimism is impossible, but pessimism is lifted from 
the personal to the tragic level, resulting not in apathy but in living , 
abundantly, (b) at worst such a perceptual attitude leads to grossly 
disorganized behavior, to a surrender to chaos; it results in nihilism, 
despair, and disintegration; the personal life itself becomes simply a4i 
acting out of the meaninglessness of the, universe,, a bitter joke directed- 
against its own maker^the individual is overwhelmed by the apparent 
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insolubility of the problem and finds the disorder of life disgusting and 

hateful; his essential wtfH<l'-vl€w!is thus deprec4atlYe &nd hostile; ±ti_ 

' hi5wever, the individual opts for neexosomaticism, for order in his- 
^^lationshlps with the, artifacts of his culture^ then (a) at best he makes 
Jfff personal stability' and b^alance, a sort of easy going optimism 
combined with religious faith, a friendliness toward tradition, custom., 
and ceremony, and respect for authority without subservience to it, and 
(b) at worjSt he makes for categorical rejection of aTl that threatens >^ 
disorder, a fear of anything that might bring disequilibrium; optimism 
becomes a matter of, policy^ religion becomes a prescription and a ritual; 
his decisions are associated with stereotyped' thinking,- rigid and 
compulsive morality, and hatred of instinctual aggressive and erotic 
forces which might upset the precariously maintained balance; 
equilibrium, depends essentially upon exclusion, a kintl of . perceptual 
distortion which consists in refusing to see parts of reality that cannot 
be assimilated to some preconceived system, . 

This, then, is a futurological extrapolation of independent variables and 
dependent variables inherent in the basic assumptions of exosomaticism and 
neexosomaticism. As such, the extrajic^lation attempts to anticipate 
certain basic relationships between futurology, philosophy, and education. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SCHOOL IN SOCIOLOGICAL AND PHIL0S0PHI^;AL PERSPECTIVE: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE CRITERIA ON "PHllOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES" AND "SCHOOUAN&^^OMMUNITY" 
USED BY THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SpHOQLS 
jn THE EVALUATION OF SCHOOLS / ' 



There are twol)a§ic postulates in the previous, the present and thi 
proposed policies and criteria for the approval of secondary school^ by 
the North Central Association of Coll^e^ eind Secondary Schools: .One is 
that the statement of the philospphy and objectives of an institution i^ 
basically a statement of what that institution x:on5iders to be necessary, 
possible^^ and desirable to^ckchieve in behalf, of those it seeks to s;eWe. 
The second is tfiat the formulation of such .a statement must be grouiiqed 
in a clear, thorough, and accurate analysjs of the social and cultural 
environment in whicji it exists. The policies and criteria for the .^^ 
approval of a secondary schSol by the North Central Association make 
abtrndan-tly clear that the secondary school must establish direct 
relationships between ends and means. ' " ^ 



Philosophical and Sociological .Analysis 

The school must also formii3ate and implemervt a, full a/id clear statement. ^ 
of its phil9sophy and purposes — one that is' shaped by its 'Constituency ' 
and approved by its^ governing board. * - ? . f / \ 

Tbe statement .must show that the philosophy .and 'purposes of the. school are 
based upon a thorough analysis of the sbciolggica'l compos^'oh of the , 
school community the resources, institutions, ^nd agencies in that ^ ' 
conniMnity as well as the beliefs r-chdra'cteristigs, and nfeeds of its^oUth 
and adults. 

The*statement must identify' behavioral. objectives for .its ^specific: subject 
mailar areas, its\ actlVity programs, and its student, personnel .services 
andJit must establish the, fact; that these behavioral objectives are 
consistent with theNmajor pur^poses 'of the school ; ^ ' - ' 

The statement must*sHow from a wide' variety of sourc6s the extent to which 
the purposes of the schooT are baing •attained and thi^. extent to which -the 




philosophy of vthe. school. Is being implemented.- 



The. statement must identify ihe/^^eliefs of the faculty on how effective 
learning takes plj^e. * * : - ; . • " . ' [ y 

The stat^ment"must makfe^le'ar "^'he responsibility of the school foir 
improvingi.kocial ^con^ i^he. world. • » | . r^^ '.^ . ' . 

These tasks are difficult' enough .in i period of little social/and cultural 
change, but in a time of profound cultural and social change, such as the 
era in which we live, the tasks seem' to t)6 of even more .overwhelming, 
proportions. Thus, it is altogether apprdpriate tbat'educators and 
citizens of Arizona examine these tasks in some perspective today. 



The Crisis in Values ' ' , / ; : * 

When school people. engage in the thorough and "continuous analyses required 
of them in their ^^itjdy of the sqpiQlogicaVcdmposition-of their scliopl * 
communities — th^resources, institutions, /and, agencies of those • 
communities and Vt\e beliefs^ characteristics, and needs of their people 
they are likely to find that those individuals jind institutions believe/ , 
and teach .,a myriad of inconsistent ^and contradfeto^y values,. . :: ' . ^ ^ 

For qxaiTiplei • v . . '■ . . . , ■ - ■ 

While these- tndivlfkja Is -and tnstftutior^'.beU'Qve and teagh 'poverty is" ' 
. deplorable and. should, be -abolished; they also believe the poor yoii ajw.^ys 
have with you -and the- devil takes the- hindmost. ' ' '• ' V , , ' ' 

While they believe hqne.sty^is the besjt policy, they, also b'elieVe Business 
is business and*that,a, persoh\is a fool not\tp -cover Jiis hand.fr0^ntiTne ^ 
to'' time. • ; ' ' - * * 

']fl\)i]e they believe they should work toward progress "ana welcome new ' 
tfvings, they als.o believe the old, tried fundamentals are best and that we 
shbulxt nbt try to change things. / . . " \ ^ . [ 

While they.belleve'they should wdrk haVrd arinl be thrifty to- jjet ahead, 'they 
also believe they should take it'^easy^-kriowr'ttre right people, 'arid look and 
act like big. money to make big.mpney/' : . ' * . ' * ^ .^^ 



While they believe the Amertcan iudicial system' insures j(jstice to ^very • 
man, pch or poor, they also believe it best tp'hire the craftiest lawyer 
they can afford* * * * - ^ * ' • 

». • ♦ . _ ' 

While ^tjjey believe v/omen are the finest of God's creatures, they also 
be.ljeve Women, to be qu.ite^ impractical and sur^Ty jnferior to men in, . 
reasoning and ability^^ - \ ' . - 

^Whlle they believe in militant. patriotism and public service, they-also. 
believe they should always 3ook out for themselves. ' , 

^hi lethey believe education is a fine thing, and should be the heritage 
of each .individual they also believe that hard knocks make tHe best 
schoal and that they should tui^h to the so-called, pfactipal men^lo gert 
things, dona* ^ , •^ • ' ^ \ ^ 

Because' oi^ these and many other contradictory and inconsistent values, the 
communities in whjch our school? exist are, beset with conflict. . ' 

The consequences, of theSe contradictory values are of tr'emendou.s 
importance to the schools^ An inconsistent arid contradictory* set of 
Values makes it impossible for individuals to have common criteria of 
truth ,^ hone sty, rig^htnes^, and decencV and weakens the social structure to 
the po^nt of it's becoming characterized by a state of social Insanity 
mafXed by crtflie, suicide, delinquency, jand, disorder. Also* an .inconsistent 
and contradictory^ set of values has ^ "disintegrative influence upon the 
children.,' youth, an^ adults who* comprise the society and thys encourages 
them to juHjfy discrimirr?|tion agatn^t individuals and groups.. It is for * 
reasons such as these that the development of the. processed and 
techniques to/lhe point where conflicts at the leveU^of^ baste values can 
be res.olved is. one of. the esisentials on which the futpre of democratic • 
society in ouir country i in pur stjate, iind. in our'.schOol cpmrnuthities 
depends* .,.-^*-:V. ' . : V** / .; ^. 

How can this be done? First of all , it must be .recognized, that all 
confljct is philosophical iti, nature and that perhaps the contradictory and 
jncorfsistent/beliefs and values that prevail ih. the 'society Can.be 
attributed to two diametric&lly opposed social philosophies, now at work — 
the. philosophy of Dogmatism on the. one hand., and .the Jjhi\ospphy of 
Experimental i,sm on the.. other. / ' /~ v {' ' ' 



, The Conflict o,i Social Rhj,]osophies^ 

.In tfeitjhs'of the'ir^ particular predisposition, Dogmatists look to the past 
'arid -dislike: tnan^e; they like autho^rity and dislike criticism; they 
d^jnand 'conformity and (lisiike €^ceptions. 

' ' ^ '** , - 

On tfie other hand*, Experimentalists* in terms of their particular frame of 
refer^ettce, look to the future and like change; they reject authority and 
welcome cr7ticismi,'yi'ey demand .freedom and lik6 exceptions. 

Examples of these two diametrically opposed* philosophies at work abound 
in^social affairs on all the various levels of thought, and do in 
substance explain why oUr society is beset with inconsistent and . 
contradictory vallie.s. ' ' [ ' * 

Of special significance to those who are jh' the field of^educ^tion is the 
fact that the profes'sionals in education, like the people in the society 
as a whole, are beset with conflict. In p'oint of fact, it can easily be 
established that the Experimentalists in the socfety have a. great affinity 
for the Progressives in education and that the Dogmatists in the .society, 
by the same t.pken, have a great affinity for the Essentialists in 
education. ^ , ^ ' • 

As you look at the higlf^school: tn 'sociological and philosophical 
perspective, you come down ^to the basic question of our time: Can we 
resolve the foundational differences that prevail between Experimental isjn 
and^Dogmatism in the society and between •Progressivism anci Essentialism 
in the schools? " ^ ' ^ 

Each one must answer this question in hfs own specific t6rms as he, his 
professional staffs, and* his school cpmmurfity meet the demands of the 
'tasks we have identified as. being inherent in the'socia/l and philosophical 
sections of the criteria for the approval of secondary schooK by tne 
North. Central Association ^and,* of coiirse, as he rethinks In his own way 
the basic postulates of , Essentialism and Progrgssivism as th^ey prevail in 
'the schools. ' ' . . 'i 



The Conflict of EduQational Philosophies , • . \ 

Essentvilis.m emphasizes the socjety-centered approach while Progressivism 
emphasises the st'udent-ceotered approach. . ^ . ' ' 



Essential ism says there are certain things in our culture all of us need 
td know and must know — reading, writing, arrithmetic» music, and so on. 
It is the task of the teacher to, serve a$ an expert — to .determine What 
things boys and girls must know'to^adapt themselves successfully to the 
society in which they are to live' 

The philosophy of Progressivism takes a dim view of Essentialism's 
approach to the educative process. It maintains' that children are not 
alike and so they do not need to learn the same things. According to 
Progressivism^^^ education should be an effort to discover and to develop 
the peculiar po^tfegtialities of the student, more or less regardless of the 
immediate soci^l'Value of the merging traits. Maximum individual 
development, it sa^ys, not social adaptation and conformity, should be 
inherent in our approach in education. 

Secondly,? Essentialism espouses the subject curriculum while Progressivism 
espouses the activity curriculum. 

Subject €li"rr1culum . The subject curriculum is an organization of the 
content of instruction. Its* distinctive characteristics are as follows: * 

The activities of the curriculum take place within logically organized 
fields of knowj^dge. 

The content of the curriculum is classified and organized to^use 
knowledge for. further inquiry. ' 

Activity Curriculum. Ac'^drding to Progressivism, the activity currtculum 
consists of e^rythin^g boys and girls do in'' school. The distinctive 
chara<:teris1fics of the activity curriculum. are as follows: 

Interests and purposes of students determine the educational program. 

Gon^rrion ^.earnings, things that aVI_ children learn, result only from the 
pursuit of common interests. • 

'The curriculum is pot planned in advance. • ' * - . ^ 

The' activities %re conducted by the students; the teacher serves only as 
,a resource person. * " 

Third, Essential ism emphasizes teacher-centric techniques of teaching — 
the lecturfe technique and the recitation technique while Progressivism 
emphasizes s-tudent-centric techniques -- the laboratory technique and the 
project technique. ' * * * , : _ ' 
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Fourth, Essential ism has a theory of education that combines the formal 
theories of Realism and Idealism. It is, characterized by the following 
distinctive elements: 

The uni^rse and man are essentially good and they are permanent and 
unchan^'ng^ 

The established beliefs and institutions of our modern heritage are not* 
only real but true; not only true but good. 

Ignorance is misjudging the tightness and order of things- Understanding 
irwolves correctly judging the rightness and order of things. 

Progressivism, on the other hand, has a theory of education that combines 
the ftfrmal theories of Instrumental ism, Pragmatism, and Experimental ism. 
It is characterized by the following distinctive elements: 

Progressivism states we can solve all^our social problenjs by a vigorous 
applicatlpn of the method of science. 

It emphasizes tolerance toward varying beliefs. 

It emphasizes self expression and individual action 

It emphasizes that people ^ho live differently think differently. , ^ 

It places heavy emphasis upon experience as opposed to book learning. 

These are the two basic, diametrically opposed philosophies of education 
at work in American schools. Dr. William Sheldon seys, ^'Most educators 
applaud, both views and affirm that what.they are trjfing to do is to^ 
combine the two^hiTosophies of education. Bu]t these are sharply 
divergent vi^ws and the two alternatives are highly incompatible. At_^this 
point education has reached a first-class dilemma a choice between^ 

evils." ^ . : ' : ■ 



New Approaches " ■ \ ^ ; 

It is the virtue of the' evaluative criteria of the North Central . ' 
J\ssociation that they make possible and encourage distinctive and ^' 
creative approaches to the basic problems of the secondary scnools." For 
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this reason, as each member. school formuVates andlmaintains its statement 
of philosophy and purposes, it is altogether conceiVable that it^ could 
develop a philosophical position, call it interactionism, which would in 
effect show that the dilenmia postulated by Sheldon is not in point of fact 
a dilemma at all but rather a resolvable issue. ^ * 

Such a position might, for example, include an interactive approach as 
opposed to^ the student-centered approach of Progressivism and the society- 
centered approach of Essentialism. 

By way of this interactive approach it mrght, for e)(ample, be necessary 
to identify the present interests of the student, whatever they might be. 
This much at least would be in keeping with the studQnt-centered approach. 
But instead of pursuing only the present interests of the student on the 
grounds tha't such a course of action insures maximum individual 
development, tt might be possible to pursue what the student needs to know 
to live intelligently in the culture in which he finds himself. According, 
to this approach then, it would be as important Tor teachers to know what 
tlie student wants to learn as it is. to know what he needs to learn. 

It might be .at the point of using the present interest! of the student as 
a springboard to the development of new interests within him that the 
interactive approach would take on its most crucial form. Learning would 
take place as goals were attained. In this regard it might be the 
stronger the student*s goal, the greater would be his effort, and the 
better his learning. The student in his pursuit of a goal would be more 
inclined to use an idea, skill, or whatever, if he recognized it as a 
means to the attainment of his goal than he would to use it under any 
other circumstances. 

V 

It might be in these t-er^ms that the development of new interests would 
begin with the present interests of the student. As long as the student . 
were to strive to achieve goals, he might be more inclined to tfse means 
in which he had no previous interest than he would' to pursue interests 
that were no longer useful to him in achieving his goals. That which was - 
of no previous interest to him would become of direct interest to hfm in . 
the pursuit of goals. This might be the way new interests would be 
developed. This might be a new approach formulated ajid' developed as a 
part of the philosophy at each school. ^ 

Under the criteria of the North Central Association, the pbssibilitfes are 
endless. As opposed to the subject curriculum of Essential ism and the 
activity'^cyrriculum of Progressivism, local educators could in formulating 
their own, new, distinctive philosophy develop, for example, an integrated 
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curriculum one, that would integrate the learnings of the separate 
. academic subjects and would emphasize the necessity for common values and 
social perspectives* ; ' \ 

The distinctive characteristics of this curriculum might be as follows: 

It might emphasize a core of social values — thiags that all of us 
throughout America and the world cherish: freedom of exw^ession, freedom 
of religion 5 freedom from want, freedom from oppress iotJ^and so on. 

It might place emphasis ijipon the deliberate study of^the moral content of 
culture. 

The content of the curriculum might be determined by social prob 
themes of social living. 

The activities of the curriculum might be planned by -students and 
teachers • 

As opposed to the teacher-centric techniques of teaching in Essential ism 
and the student-centric techni<|ues in Progressivism, this newly formulated 
philosophy might implement group-centric techniques --the teacher-pupil 
planning technique and the group dynamics technique. 

As opposed ta the theories of education inherent in Essential ism and 
Progressivism, the new theory might be distinctively characterizecl by the 
following beliefs : . . " - 

That one:wbrks toward social-self realization. 

.That one makes blueprints "of his goals and how to attain them. 

That differences [among people are emphas^ized, but not to the point of 
neglecting those things they hold in common. ' ; 

That the school community, organized^-iiy way of a democratically ^ 
constituted Council, or whatever, set up a core of social values — Ithings 
for. all the COTWunity to' work toward: rv^eracy, ftelongijigness, sufljicient 
nouri^ment^ adetjuate shelter, dress, priva<^, and so on. 

In a wo>^ the School community might extend a^- perfect the work begun in* 
the White rtouse Confe'^nce on Education when people of America reach' 
basic agreem^ts concer^iftg the ends and means of education. 
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All this, of course, is not a matter of giving step-by-step directions 
concerning the particular sociological and pbilosophical^ framewDrk„that. 
must prevail in a given school community* On the contrary, it simply 
identifies specific examples and possibilities showing clearly and 
emphatically that the criteria of the tlorth Central Association make 
possible a wide variety of creative and diltinctive sociological smd 
philosophical approaches to tasks at hand in the various school 
communities in the region tt serves. 

Summary 



The basic purposes of the criteria on "philosophy and objectives" and 
"school and community" used by the North Central Association for the 
evaluation. of secondary schools have been identified. ^ - 

The basic prihciples of education inherent in those criteria have been 
janalyzfed/ 

Specific examples of sociological and pjiilosophical analyses of^ schools 
-^nd communities have been examined, 

% 

Innovative possibilitiesr have been explored to illustrate that the * 
criteria make possible distinctively creative^. approaches not only to the 
development and implementation of philosophies and objectives but also to 
the analyses and function? ,of schools and communities. 

Through\heir diligent preparation for and conscientious follow-up of 
North Central Association evaluations, Arizona high schools have come a 
long way durirm the past decade iji impUmenting the recommendations df the 
Arizona High School Study Commission. But mjjch still remains to be done*.. 

According to ihpsa criteria the objectives of every school must be built . 
int<J the very structure of the entire school program. They must always be 
plear, helping to shape and to be shaped by the tangible means through 
which the faculty-^jw the students <:arry out their responsibilities. 
Stifdents, as well^s faculty^ staff, and patrons, must know what the 
objectives are am must'^ave clear understandings of how what they say and 
do in the course of theirVeveryday affairs- relates to those objectives. 
Ror the most part, this is^not now the case. * 

The common idiom,,' in^lieu of. high-level 'abstractions stated as objectives, 
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should 'identify what the student should be able to do and should be 
willing to do, in an^ observable way, day by day as a consequence of his 
high school education. An objective, for example, such as providing "an 
effective program in health and safety education^' needs to be translated 
'into behavioral terms, into an analysis of specific behaviors to be 
observed in a high school student that identify growth and development 
toward competence to maintain and improve his own physical and mental 
health or to help solve home, school, or commuliity health problems. The 
professional literature aboands with the ways arid means of translating 
abstract objectives into behavioral terms. 

Just as importantly, the philosophy of the school must necessarily 
identify the relationships between such essential points as the scope of 
the schfioVs responsibilities for the education of youth, the nature of 
tfie educative process, the content and methods of instruction, the most 
desirable types of student activities, and the behavioral outcomes to be 
attained. 

In these terms the philosophy thus maintains a unified, integrated, 
consistent, and non-contradictory approach to the pursuit of behavioral 
goals. It provides answers to such questions as: What is the 
relationship of the school to other age>icies in providing education? How 
is the educational program related to current knowledge of the nature of 
youth? How are methods of instruction related to preservt knowledge of the 
nature of learning? What are the relationships among the determination of 
educational directions, the choice of principles and procedures for 
selecting and ordering the potential experiences comprising the 
instructional program, the selection of a pattern of curriculum 
organization, and the determination of principles and procedures by which 
changes in the curriculum can be made? 

No matter what the contingencies, it a,l| amounts to this: 

To know what to tio and how to dp it, one must know where he is and where 
he is going. 



Appendix A 



The following "Opinion Inventory in the Field of Education" is an ^ 
instrument. designed by the author to determine the philosophies of 
education held by individuals;' 



Following the Inventory is a key for the "Analysis of Scores for the 
'Opinion Inventory in the Field of Education..'" 

» 

A discussion of the procedures used in determining the validity and the 
reliability of the measures obtained by way of the Inventory appears in 
"The Identification and Modification of Philosophies of Education," by 
the author, pp* 1-17, in Proceedings of the Far Western Philosophy of 
Education Societ^ , Santa Barbara, California-, 1967* 



Opinion Inventory in the Field of Education 



Directions 

First, read carefully each of the four statements in the 
first section on "Perspective" to determine which one pf the 
statements- most nearly coincides with your opinion. Place a 
one (1) in the blank preceding that statement/ Then place a 
two (2) in the blank preceding the statement of your second 
choice, a three (3) preceding the statement of your third 
choice, and a four (4) in the blank preceding your Tast 
choice the statement that least coincides with your 
opinion. 

After you complete the first section, do the second section 
on "Aims" in the same way. 

Then proceed to the , next sections in like manner until you 
have completed all nine of them. 



1. Perspective 

(a) We should reaffirm consciously and clearly those 
haBTts of living and expressions of belief that prevail in 
modem culture. 

. (b) We should modify our beliefs and practices one step 

at a time; in other words, we shouTd^ neither lag too far 
behind nor move too far ahead of the rate -of transition for , 
the' present culture. 
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^ (c) We should Remand a' reversion to the spirit and 



principles of an earlier and, for those of such persuasion, 
a nobler human order. 

(d) We should choose to en\nsage, and assist, in, the^ 

birtli of a new cultural design. 



2. Aims 



, (a) Education should be dedicated to (1) the building'. 

of a sound education and culture through the restoration of , 

the spirit that prevailed during the Middle Ages, (2) the 

search byway of logical analysis for "first principles" 

eternal principles of truth, goodness, and beauty that are 

outside space and time and are invulnerable, certain and 

everlasting, (3) the training of intellectual leaders ^so 

brilliantly endowed with the intuitive capacity to recognize 

first principles that we may, for the first time in 

centuries ». be led out Qf'the darkness that threatens to 

enguli'^nkind and into the light of rationally determined 

order. 
« 

(b) The impelling task of education is to help 

individuals learn how to build on the basis of cooperative, 
denijocratic practice the widest^ possible consensus about, the 
sup^ejne aims that should guide" man in the reconstruct^n of 
his environment • 

[c) Schools must be grounded upon essentials^ — upon 
j/tffe^ tried and tested heritage of skills, facts, and laws of 

knowledge that have come c|own to us through modern 
civilization. ^ 

(d) The prima.ry purpose of education is to stimulate 



people to tliink wfthveffectiveness —.to analyze, criticize, 
and select among alternatives, and to venture solutions upon 
the basis' of analysis, ofiticisin, and selection — to practice 
the scientific method. 
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3. Dimension 



(a) We should be "radical;" we should solve our 

problems not by conserving, modifying, or retreating, but by 
future-looking —.by building a new civilization, under 
genuinely pub! ic ^control , dedicated to the fulfillmejat of 
values established by the people, 

(b) We should be liberal; we should meet crisis by 

developing minds and habits skilled as instruments in behalf 
of progressive, gradual, evolutionary change. 

(c) We should be_i:eactionary ; we should deal witb^ d 

contemporary issues by reacting against them in favor of ^ 
solutions extraordinarily analogous to those of a cuUi(re 
the past. " ( 

(d) We should be conservative; we should solve problems 

of our time by developing behavior skilled mainly in 
conserving, rather than in changing, the present culture. 



4. Ontology 

(a) Reality is universal; it is everywhere and at 

every moment the same. 

(b) The world is controlled by an unimpeachable and 

predetermined order; its dictates are inviolable. 

(c) Beliefs about reality ultimately have a cultural 

context sometimes muc)i less directly than at other 
times, but nonetheless genuinely. For example, it is a very 
basic reality of our tinie that culture has reached a crucial 
juncture in thexonflict of religibus, economic, political, 
racial, and other forces. 

(d) Mind behaves in organic relations with the-W^y, 

the feelings, the habits, and other responses. of the total 
organism; it exists only in terms of its activities, its 
ways^^of behaving. 
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5. Epistemology 



(a) Man thinking is but a simple expression of God ^ . 
' thinking, for if man is, at hv^ most real, a microcosm of 
the universe, then he knows iri the degree that his mind is 
able to reflect that universe ~ to reproduce accurately, 
and to adjust to, the content^ of the physical, biological, 
social, esthetic, religious spheres, both historically and 
contemporaneously* 

.(b) The aim of higher education is wisdom* Wisdom is 

knowledge of principles and causes* Metaphysics deals with 
the highest principles and causes. Therefore- metaphysics is 
the highest wisdom. 

(c) The truth of those experiences most vital in the 

social life of any culture are .determined ^not merely by the 
needful satisfactions they produce but als'o by the extent to 
which they are agreed upon by the largest possible number of 
"the group concerned. Without this factor af agreement or 
consensus the experience simply is not "true." 

(d) The crucial test of whether an idea becomes true is 

Its effectiveness in the conquest of difficulties demanding 
that reflection shall mediate, thereby permitting us to 
Kesume our union with immediate experience. 



6» Axiology 



(ae^Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever- 
endurrn§Hprocess of perfecting, maturing, refining is the aim 
^cff livang. Honesty, industry, temperance, justice, .like 
health) wealth, and learning, are not goods to be possessed 
as they would be if they expressed fixed ends to be attained. 
They are directions -ef^s change in the quality of experience. 
Growth itself is the on1y-|noral "end." 

(b) Ethical laws are cosmic laws. We succeed in 

becoming good only as we revere by sharing actively in them. 
The source of human experience lies in regularities of the 



environmenti In tKis sense ecociomics seeks to discovet 
th6 inviolable Thaws of the market or business cycle and 
sociology seeks 'to discover the laws governing the rise 
and fall of culture- * ' ^ ^ - - 

(c) The nature of man's being determines the nature 
of "his actions; and the nature of his being cdmes to 
manifestation first of al\ in the mind- A man's being is . 
his potential energy directed towards or away from'God; and 
it is by this potential energy that he will be judged as 
good or evil. We see then that good is'T^hfe separate self's 
conformity to, and finally annihilation in, the divine. 
Ground which gives it beigg; ev>il, the intensification of 
separateness, the refusal to know that the Ground exists. 

id) Values are grounded in the reality of indivi<iual 

and group experience and are integral :with the truth-seeking 
process of social consensus. They are specificable ';ggals 
which, after open communtCatljjn' of all jrelev^ant evidence 
concerning their nature and desirability, are' agreed upon by 
the largest possible group as necessary to the*denial and 
-frustration and to the fulfillment af ma)(imum wants. The 
supreme encompassing value, social-self-realization, is the 
criterion by which we appraise and advocate the goals of a 
reconstructed and eventually earth-wfde democracy. 



7. Learning 

(a) All of us work most intensively at 'tasks that have 

motivated us; tasks st6m from impulses, desires, talents/. 
To force effort upon children when they are not in the least 
interested, when they do not feel or see any significance in 
what they are- compelled to do, can only mean that they will 
probably learn to dislike that kind of effort far more than 
they -will learn' the content or skill that is the ostensible 
educational objective. 

(b) Truth is the agreement of statement with fact. 

Therefore students must be placed in a position of being 
receptive to and spectators of the content of. the world. ^' 
Whether this content is physical or spiritual the receptive 
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aim of learning is^necessary. TeacihejE^s select^ifhjjortant 
elements of faets, Taw's , .practices ejus tom§, ahcf,achj^vemenifes 
which make up the historical and contfempdrary contents^ of the 
worldv It^is^ the task* of the teacher to -orgajiiz-e learni^ng 
situations thkt seem, to him .to be^ most, conducive* to 



asiimilaiti/ig'rthe pa^rts Selected; For^the ,s:ti)dent to "b^ able 
to re-present the wofVd to which he has'bee^\exposed' is for 
hjm .to .be educated; to be incapable of doing so is for 'him. to . 
be 'uneducatedu It is practicable to determine. bjLobjective 
measures the degre? of the student^s educati6n or lack of it, 

^^(c) Exercistng and di§ciplin'ing the mind is ope of the 

'highest obligations of learning,. Any program of education - 
that in totah outlook ranks vocational skill, overt action, 
interest^ similar concepts ahead of mental discipTine,#for 
its own sake, has simply: put last things first and first 

things' last. Learning to reason, in the strict sense > isja. _ 

major objective attainable oal^ by continuous exercise "in the 
related discipHnes of graimar, logic i arid rhetoric. By means 
of metapnysics as map's fi^ighest natural .attainment, reason 
ascends ejt^^&in.above logic and becomes purely intuitive,* 
completely .disengaged frdm experience, ; ' • 

(d) While learning from evidence and learnihg^ from 

communication function interactively, learning from a'gfeemeni 
follows both of these* A minority of students may prppose;a 
goal to which they wish to win the' majority,, bu^t they fail -to ' 
do so because freely given and communicated testimony convinces- 
them tha^ they were wrong. Indeed ^n a classroom situaftori. - . 
completely permeated with the spirit and. purpose ol^ocial ' 
consensus, the teacher himself may belong to the .minorfty.r- a" 
position' which he will gla.dly accept and for which he will be 
respected. Experience with majority-minority relations of 
this kind is itself of rich value as learning. It develops 
-respect for honest differences of opinion about both direct and 
indirect evidence* . It helps students. to real-ize that truth. and 
value are empirical and temporal — th^t there is always a 
possibility that agreements will refluit^e; further mqdifi'cation ' 
or correction. It makes them' mqre sensitive to the difficu,lties 
of presenting accurate evidence'or of commun-i eating clearly with 
one another. Perhaps most important is the experience of 
learning that agreements attained by thflgroup are the basis of 
policy and action. Commitment to goal-^seeking interests is at 
some point always imperative^ Moreover,, classrooms shoultl 
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Rrqyide continuous and posit^v?' to arViye at agreements^ 
and to tHnslate^these^ i n-^o: 3 pecfif i£ ;conduct by,. the group. ' ] 



8i Curriculum 



(a) ' *The*pr|nctp1e of' the.coire curricrulym can. 



.interpreted through' the figure* of the wheel/' The. core-^ . • ' 
.propfer, anal.ogq'us^ to the hub jof the wh6el , provides the ^ 
central theme of study The.spoRes are the jrelated studies; 
tKey support the hiib as it, in 'tUrn/ supports them^./'Xhe rim^ . 
giN^es symrjietry t6' the entire structure and lends' support to 
both spokes and hub. We Cctn' ever^ imagine that there are ^ 
altogether; faur wheels -r pne fOr\each year'-- aili. rqTlinfg/^/ 
forward toge1:her." They are^.ccfnheCt^d by the cehtpal theme ' 
'or ."caT'iciage-^of. the curriculum — a carrl^age* built for / '\ ^ 
explo'rattoo and adventure over a rough but;exciting*tery'a?n'. ; 
This, then. Is- the broad design '^f .the xurrtcujum, Itfis not' 
'characterised fay many Mgid, chopped-up periods *ihat h^ye 
-ftttle, if any interconnectior\. ' It is' ''curpculglc^Qestalt", 
.7- a 'pattern whose parts are themselves f^w^ fTextblei and " 
organic. Its •governing aim is, oT cpi*rse/ utopiah." . It seefe . 
to answer bne^ fundamental question, ,w)^ich is *al*so the dommon// 
denpminaior, tlie carriage., of the .^ntir^p school: Where do \w? 
as-a people w^nt-te ;Every specific issue, every*"bit-of - 
study of hist6ry,-sciejicer or literature, every hour of //"^ 
practice in s'kiUs*or vocation,, is permeated!" with this ;. * 
relentless* qu^^tion. * , \^ ' : , • " 

(b) 'The subject-matter- of a ^ut*r3GU:lunf*is properly any 

experience th'^t is educative^ This is td say. tjia\ the good . 
school -is concerned with every kiad of, learning/fhaLtf .helps' 
students^ young and old, td' grow. . ■There. i§ nh single body of 
content, no system of courses, no universal Method of * /-^ 
teaching,^ that is appropriate ^o every icfn^ 'Qf , school . F0r, ^ 
like experience itself, the needs: and, interests of iRdividual^s 
\*and groups vary from place to place, 'froift-^time to tim^;, from^ 
culture to culture. / * v 

(£) The childos still primarily p6terltial rAther than ' 

actual J hence,, the first ta^k o^ education Js. to *prfepare htin. 
for a later maturity ^s^'noriymous witjh thS life of reason, by 
guiding him'toward that maturity, / K 

■' .■ . ■ . • . 
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(d) curriculum should be a miniature of the wor14 
that* teachers, administrators^ aad their backeVs wish yqung • ' 
%o^Je to.regaic?d,as,t^ world/ It • 

Vshou'ld'be a f^ch, sequential, jand •systefuatic cjjrrjculum based 
on an.frreducible'^body.of knowliedge, skills, afid attitudes 
common -to.a democratic, culture. It should be ia curriculum, 
•mprepvs^r^ .in which tljere is stjress upon adequate rpastery.of / 
the^fcbnterk aVy ^presentation of this- material a? iconomi^all 
^sj3.(JssibVe according to-rigorous standards of scholastic, 
^^ttaihment- as a, condition of promotion. It is the right "cff, 
the child to" be guided, disciplined, and instructed. 

9'.^ Social Control 



. (a)^ The cause of t)ur: major* prob'lems at mid-cent;ury is the 

spiritual-intellectuaT bankruptcy of modern man.^ The ifiain 
.concern 'of education shouli^be not'with a rearrangelnent of^ 
material things but with a moral and spirituaV reformation. 
Man is a'md'TaJ, national, and spiritual being. He needs 
material- goods; unless he has them he Cannot survive. But he ' 
does not need- them without limit. * Pre^'occupation with material 
goods win hinder and ,n^t assist his progress toward the real 
goal , "whiclx "is the fuVleist development of his specific powers. 
The attainment of the needed moral, intenectual, and spiritual 
VevoluljiwHs the>esponsib?1i ty of two institutions, the 
Church ajpd, the un-iversiity* M^p should suboridinate himself to 
a powe/ superior to himself. This power is a supernatural God, 
recognized and .'aceepte(J*through divine ^race. Jts institutional 
voice is the Church itSelf.' Therefore, cqntrjDl is properly . ' 
vested in those most certain of the principles that detfermine 
the method and content of good education. This is how and why 
tRe-Church, as well as the uhiversityv should :1ead the way to 
^ the neededj'revolutiojj. " ' ' ^ " 

- V,. (b) If; social consejisus is basic* to fruitful learning in . 

th? cl?tssroom pr community, ar\d if it is an essential 
^ao(1bTagical**c6ro11ary..of democfaMc government, then it is also 
\^5rinciple' that should operate in'controlling the schools. . 

'This means simply tKat evefy policy and, pi ?iri is determined by 

the. public pV^ocess of gathering, communicating, agreeing about. 

and, through group processes, -acting on whatever evidence is 



relevant to attaining theiiaximum values: of all those ' 
concerned with education/ Hence, in- place of the kind of 
line-staff pyrartiiding of authority f rotn: the top down that 
has usually prevailed, future schoal'organization functions 
in precisely the oppfosite way. Policies , and plans spring . 
chiefly from the rarlk-and-file C(f students ,',teac 
parents, citizens*, and the carrying out of policy rests' with 
the administrative and academic staff, which is therefore at 
all times responsible to that rank-and-file. 

I , . - ' . 

(c) Freedom from restriction, the negative side, i$ to 



.be prized ojily as a means to a freedom which is power, power 
to frame purposes, to judge wisely i to evalua^te desires by the 
consequences which will, result from acting upon them; powe/to 
select and order means to carry chose^n ends into operation. 

(d) As agents of. the inherited culture, schools shoulti " 



be ^planned and directed by. thcfee who -most authoritatively 
.represent the economic,, political, and other institutions Of 
the culture: .Indeed, such institutions should provide. th.e 
mg'deT educational structures and practices. For example, .%h^ 
diirection and operation of schools should be modeled closely 
upon efficient methods of modern business.. Superintendents 
a|hd other officials would be vested with authority by boards 
of education presumably re|iresent.ing the community. These . ^ 
pffficials would pass their power down to principals and (^th^r"^ 
Hsser officials of the staff thro^ugh . descending levels of 
aithorityi thereby, policies arid programs set up by the 
giverjyng school boards would-be carried through with dispatch, 
The administrators would utilize a good' deal of objective 
fact-finding, testing, and measuring in settling such problems 
as class size*, gijade placement,^ or [homogenous, grouping and 
promotion. School board memb^rV^ Standing at the top of the 
inierarchy of power, would, tend to Je sympathetic with this 
/kind of administration because they 'themselves typically 
(accept such arrangements and procedures in their own business 
[and professional life. *' ■ . 
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Analysis tfiF .Spores for the "Opinion Inventory in the' Field of Education" 



Directions . Scores for the "Opinion Inventory in the Field of Education", 
«are obtained 'by adding the respondent's ratings on each of the items 
6aving the oriente^tion of ^the Reconstructipnist, Progress! visi, 
Essential ist, and Perennial ist. Thus itemsMd, 2b, 3a » 4c, 5c, 6d, '7d, 
8a,'arid''9b are added to obtain the ^econstructionism score; items lb, 2d, 
3b, 4d, 5d, 6a, 7a,*8b, and 9Q,are added to obtain the Progresstvism 
scare; items U,'2c, 3d, 4b, 5a, 6b,^ 7b^ 8d, and 9d are added , to obtaiji 
the Essentialism score; and ftems Ic, 2a, 3c, '4^, 5^, 6c, 7c;^8c\ *and 9a 
are added to obtain the Perennial ism score.. The stronger a respondent's 
belief toward a given philosophy, the iQwer'will be*his score. The lowest 
possible score .in a given philosophy is nine^(9); the highest possible 
score is thirty-six (36). ff the scores are fwrly well distributed amon^ 
.the four philosophies it is probable that the respondent does not have .a 
consistent philosophy of education. , • * , ^ 
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Appendix B 



The following "Spale for tKe Measurement of Basic Philosophical Beliefs" 
is an instrument' designed/by the authdr to 'determine the elerpentarV social 
philosophies held by non/professionaT ipersons . 

Following the Scale is a key for the "Analysis of Scores for 'A Scale for * 
the Measurement of Basic Philosophical Beliefs.'" 

A discussion of the procedures used in determining the validity and the 
reliability of the measures* obtained by way of the Scale appears in^^ . ' 
"Basic Phil 0sol)hies: Their ^Identification and^MOdificatioTi," by the 
author i pp. 40-57, in Proceedings, of the^ Far Western Philosophy of 
Education. Society,, San Francisco, California, 1968. 



A Scale for the Measurement of Basic Philosophical Beliefs 



Instructions . Select the code mjmber that best' describes your^ 
a^greemenl with the statement. If you agree completely with 
. 'item 1, place a one (1)^in the bTanl<:' preceding the item. "If 
' you disagree completely^ place a five (S^) in the proper blank. 

If you. are neutriil [regarding the statement, place a three (3) 
. in tife proper blank. If youf reaction to the statement is 
between 1 and 3, place a two (2) in tH^e proper b]ank; if it is 
between 3 and 5» place a four (4)- in the proper blank. 

c 

Answer every item. 

1. I am plecised.when I can conform to established' 



rules and practices. ^ 

2. I like tradVtions and customs. : < ♦ 

■ \' 

3. I dislike criticism. ^ . 

4. I believe statements of authorities must be 

verified or changed in terms of my own experience. , 

5. I believe we could solve our so^ial"^, problems by 

looking to the past for the solutions. ^ 



r 
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6; I reject authority. 

7. I depahd freedom to thiqk and act as I want to do. 

8. I like authority. * - ' - 
9; I disVike traditions and customs. ^ 

TO. I dislike change.* 

n. .1 welcome criticism. 




12. It is my opinion that traditions arra custojns are 



basic to the stability of a society. 

13. I find^it best to do what is expected of me. 

' 14. I d-islike exceptions. 

J 15. It is my belief that traditions and customs^ make 

social progress" difficult. ^ ^ v!;^ 




16^ I believe conformity is necessary, 

17. I -^'nd it best to rely on ri^y own judgment rather 

than oh the judgment of others. 

18. ' Ir like exceptions. * I 

19. I ijke change. y \ | 

^ 20/ I find it bes-t to rely on the judgrnent of others 

rather than to rely on my own judgment. 

21. I am pleased when I can change the usual ways of 

doing things. ' •* ■ ^ " 

^ 22. Pcherish freedom. ' 

23. When I have^ a •problem I find it best to turn to 



th'e word' of an authority. 

« 

24,^ I believe we could solve our social problems by 



anticipating consequences of our behaviors.* 



^ Analysis of^Vores for 
. ^hllospphical Beliefs" 
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Namd: 



Date: 



Scores are obtained by adding the ratings on each of the 
twelve items with the orientation of Experimental ism or 
Dogmatism. Thus,' Items 9, 19, 24, 15, 6, 11, 17, 4, 22, 18V 
21 J and 7 are added to obtain the Experimental ism Score*^ . 
and Items 2, 10, 5, 12, 8, 3, 13, 23, 16, 14, 1, and^^2e^e, 
added to give the Dogmatism Score. The stronger the persoh^s 
belief toward a given philosophy, the lower will be his score. 
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CHAPTER IX 

JH£>, OUTCOMES OpmiNINa AS CONTRASTED WITH TEACHING- \ ■ 

'* / ^ yi " ' ' 

The h4itor/y of education highlights basi*c*disagreements of pioneer 
in\^tig€txors 4n the field of scientific learning theory: T^illiam James, 
j^e Tifst great American writer in the area of learning, posited the 
hypothesis that repetition is "the great law.of habit." His student, 
E. thorndike, found it impossible to make 'the law of repetition ("use") 
accQurtt for all his experimental findings and formulated the,, "law of 
effect." John B. Watson, by way of his affinity for Pavlovian thought, 
concluded that the conditioned response is "the fundamental unit of 
habit." Within the last four decades many investigators have vigorously 
pursued the implications and the relationships of thes? various 
fundamental concepts which were formulated during the first decades of the 
century. The result has been an ambitious attempt by psychologists, among 
the first of which was E. B. Holt.(l)^in 1931, to base the' bsychology of 
learning exclusively upon the principle of conditioning.// 

Foremost among the early critics of the single princiMt theory of ; ^ 
Qdnditioning was 0, Hobart Mowrer (2) who stated ^tlre/e are two basic^ 
learning processes:, the process whereby the ^^^Imioris to problems, that 
isi ordinary 'habits* are acquired, and tl:^;r^cess whereby emotional 
learning, or 'conditioning,' takes pl^c^'^'^ "Similarly," he started, "in^ 
the field of education it is useful to differentiate between teaching ;and 
trafning" to help decide "the oft-debated question-as to whether 

indoctrination' is- a legitimate function of education," A distinction 
between teaching and training, he said, also was "relevant to the issues; 
which Jiave arisen between progressive educatioiL^d inore tradition^al 
educational philosophies." ' 

Today, what light can a critical analysis of these critical analyses of 
pioneer investigators of twenty-five to seventy-five years ago bring to 
bear on the effects of training on learning as contrasted with the effects 
of teaching on ^learning? 

Pav.lov's experiment of th6 dog, the meats* and the bell ^s too well known 
to require retelling here, but it is important to reconstruct the main, 
paint of the experiment, that point being t^at--airt1ficial ,stimul i can 
become incorporated into "the makeup of an individual. For a dog to 
salivate when meat was brought, to him was to be expected, but i;io one in 
Pavlov's time would hav^^ supposed that a dog would salivate when^ a bell 
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.was, ..runs. Yet by ringijig a .bell every 'tirae jtieat was brough^'^Wvlov wa? . 
able'.to "condition" dog nature so salivation' took place merely at tbe * 
ringing of the bell v without the" presence of meat. Ou"t of this and 
.subsequent e^xperiments, the idea of .the "conditioned, response" entered the 
' th1ni(ing of our Century. " . " . .. ' 

In these experiments *what was found to be true of the dpg was easily shoV/n 
to be true of man. Mari can .b? 'conditioned to be a.creature that ^je ' 
otherwise is hot. The act of conditioning is the act of training'-- the 
mode by which an artificial stimulus becomes ^buiJt into the structure, of 
any living organism^'including, of course, man.«..By way of training, a 
person can be 'conditioned to eat an olive and like it, to kill his fellow 

inen and feel proud of.it, td insult a minoVity racfe and feel Justified in 
dopg so.. (3) The eating of the olive is accompanied by approving smiles,' 
the killing of hfs fellow men is^ accompanied by citations, medals, and " . 
praise, the insult to a minority* race is;%cc?)mpanied by praise for the 
cpncern of the majority.. In each case the afl^tificial stimulus is so 
closely tted up with the satisfaction of a particular want that the 

•resporiseoto the stimulus is felt to "be "natural . " ^ ^ ^ > 

"Yet what seems to be- "natural " turps out tb be grossly "unnatural.!^ It 
would seem to be likely that a person, or even an anirfal , Woulif be alert 
to the conseq^uences of his acts: if the consequence is^fa^vorable, |he \ 
action producing it'would^be perpetuated;* if the consequence is 
unfavorable, the action producing it would be ^abandoned. However, in a 
^;'state of arrestment, that which in a preVious papsr\I refer' to af^ 
"negative disintegrationism" (4), th^re is. a paradox of behavior that is 
at the same time self-perpetuating and^ self-defeating'. . In this 
Srresfmpnt. paradox, afctions which have prfe'domlhantly unfavorable . 
uOhsequences persist over a period of lulonths, years, or even<A lifetime. ^ 
me actionsM'n such instances .are seTf-perpetuating and self-defeating. 

Having observed the arrestment paradox in his experimental subjects, 
Pavlov (5) concluded that it was, a "cRronic ^pathological state" caused 
(a) by a "clashing of excitatory a.hd inhibjtoy*y process.es, "and (b) by 
owrexcitation.* .In both instart'cesr be.\;oncei^ed of the arrestment paradox 
as the resulting' "^sturbailce 'of the higher nervous activity" involving 
definite injury -Of pr <iamage to ;the brain cells/' ^?He regarded it as a 
^'^pathological" state involving structural or physiochemical derangement of 
cortical mechanisms.. Because he felt the arrestment paradox to be a 
matter qrf brain damage he thought therapy should follow traditional 
fliedical practices— sedation, rest, diet, and the^ike. ^ These 
observations led Pavlov to an elaborate classifi^^pn o1^ constitutional, 
temperament types of dogs, to the exclusive negleot of . life-liistdrg^ 



factors- He had no coneeptioh of the extent to which what happens in one 
situation is influenced by what has been learned in past situations. ' 

The fact of the matter is that the arrestment para^dbx is caused by the 
conditioning, the training process, itself. Kow to produce the arrestment 
paradox, or "vicious circle" or "psychopathic upset" (2) as it is 
sometimes called, is a simple matter for the rese?irch physiologist: The 
animal is trained to react in certain ways to cenain stihiuli, and then 
is placed into a situation in which these responses are impossible. 
Although each of his attempts is blocked, the animal continues to go on 
responding as he has been trained to- do, caught in the grips of the 
.arrestment paradox, until he finally breaks down*. His actions become 
abnormal, quite different from what is natural to him in health. The 
sheep, normally gregarious, becomes solitary and morose, neither mingling 
with other sheep nor eating nor drinking nor responding even to the 
simplest and most familiar circumstances. Likewise the rat in the 
arrestment paradox continues responses that are self-perpetuating and 
self-defeating, continuing trained responses by dashing his head against 
a locked door until bruised and bleeding he batters himself to exhaustion. 

Again, what is founds to be true of animals is easily shown to be true of 
man. For example, the research studies on the condition of American youth 
completed by a starff of .special ists for the National Youth Commission (6) 
reveal that being a Negro youth means living in an intimate culture whose 
incentivesi rewards, and punishments prevent the development of those 
types of personal standards, attitudes, and habits the general community 
deems, desirable. . The society trains youth to live up to the ideals of 
the country — to cringe tO'-no man,^ to choose one's own life wprk, to 
resist affronts to human dignity, to work toward honestly earned success 
" Nt the society puts Negro youth into the situation of the animal in 
the psychological laboratory in which the arrestment paradox is to be 
caused by making it impossible for him to liye up to those national ideals 
as other youth in America do. There are indfeed among our students those 
whose behavior patterns' give evidence of the arrestment paradox, those who 
give evidence of self-perpetuating, self-defeating behavior characterized 
by. the same bewildered, senseless tangle of ab'normal^nerve-reactions ' 
studied in animals by psychologists in laboratory experiments. 

The baste assumption of training is that .man's behavior can be conditioned 
effectively through extern:al stimuli --by "grades,, money, or other rewards. 
This assumption postulat^,ai:ertain view of the nature of man and of 
, society that is saturateo^ith materialism, bred in mechanism, and ^ 
steeped in, empiricism. The consequences of this mode are identifiable*: 
(a) The person loses his ability to th1nk^ (b) he becomes the prey of ^ * 
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those who condition him, (c) he dfestroys his desire to find out the "why" 
of life, (d) he loses his ability to formulate ideals and to bring them* to 
fruition, (e) he becomes a passive individual upon whom habits. are 
impressed by his trainer, (f) he becomes anti-intellectual, (g) he 
relinquishes responsibility for his own actions, (h) he turns to violence 
when rewards are withheld^ (i) he loses his freedom to infinite 
individuality (7), (j) he limits his perspective, (k) he is law-abiding 
only when he is observed, (T) he learns gamesmanship, especially the game 
of revenge. * ' ' j 

Until recently there has been little evidence to show how the tv^elve . 
billion cells within the brain store memory. The most noted e5(plorer in 
this field has been Wilder Penfield (8) who has conducted a series of 
experiments during which he has touched the temporal cprtex of the brain 
of a patient with a weak electric current transmitted through, a galvanic 
-probe. On the basis of this research it was concluded (a) that the^ 
electrode evokes a single recollection, not a mixture of memories or 
generalization, (b) that not^only past events afe recorded in detail but 
also the feelings that were a*ssociated with those events, (c) that the 
brain functions as a highrfidelity recorder of eve ryj experience from . 
birth, and (d) that the person exists in two states at the same time 
that is, he is at the same time in the experience and outside of it, 
observing it. ; , 

A significant extension o,f the research by Penfield came from Lawrence S. 
Kubie during the course of.which he concluded "that early in life, 
sometimes within the earliest months, ^ centra-1 emotional position is 
established. • . . The clinical fact which is already evident is that 
.once a centra^l emotional position is established it becomes the affective 
position to which that individual will return automatically*for the rest 
of his days." I9) . 

There are threa basic conceptualizations of self (central^ emotional * 
positions or ego states) that can be developed — that of the Trainee,' 
that of the Trainer,* and that of the Teacher/Learner. 



The Trainee Ego State: Characteristics 

In .the Trainee^ego state, the individual feels he is at the mercy of 
others. As a child he lacks the- equipment and experience necessary to 
form a different conceptualization of^elf, so his^pnly guide is the 
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reactions of others to him. There is little cause for hiip to question 
th6se appraisals, and in any case he is far too helpless, to challenge them- 
or* to rebel against them. passively accepts the judpents which are , 
communicated empathetically at first, and by words, gestures, and deeds in 
tills period. . . thus the self-attitudes (conceptualizations of self) 
are carried forever by the individual, with'some allowance for the 
influence of extraordinary environmental circumstances and modification 
through later experiences. (10) Thus basic, to the development of the 
Trainee ego state (conceptualization of self) is the mode'of manipulation, 
the mode of reward and punishment, by the Trainer. 

Submission to authority, desire for a strong leader to tell in 
behavioristic terms what to do, when to do it, how to do it, and even how 
to feel about it., all characterize the Trainee ego state. Authoritarian 
submission is evoked in relation to, a variety of authoritarian figures — 
parents, older people, political leaders, academic trainers, supernatural 
power, and the like. The Trainee ego state is characterized by an 
exaggerated,^ all-olit emotionaj need to submit. This would be indicated by 
agreement that obedience and Vespect are the most important ,virtues 
children should learn, and that a person should obey without question the 
decisions ;of the Trainer, In this sense there is a certain masochistic s., 
compojTient to the Trainee-^o stated , ' ^ 



The Trainer Ego State: Characteristics 



The Trainer ego state, on the other hand, is essentially made up of 
behavior copied from parents or authority figures. A person in the 
Trainer ego state is a playback of his Trainer. Thus, in this state the 
person is essentially nonperceptive and noncognitive . He employs a 
constant and arbitrary basis for decisions and serves as a repository of 
traditions and values of his own Trainers. . [ 

The Trainer ego state is developed at a time when the indiy^idual lives 
under a system of rigid restraints and who for this reason feels put upon 
and is likely not only to seek a person as an object upon which he can 
"take it out" but also be particularly annoyed at the idea that that 
person as an^object is "getting away with something." There is a sadistic 
component to the drainer ego state, just as there is the masochistic 
component to the. Trainee ego state.^ 

The person in a Trainee ^ego state who cannot bring himself to crl^'cize 
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h>s trainers has a desire to condemn,. reject,, and punish those, who violate 
thfese valuei^ ;Once the ifidividiial has convinced himself , there are people 
who ought to be trained, he has the mode thrpugh which his impulses may be 
eicpressed, even while he thinks df himself as thoroughly moral* 

The Teacher/Learner E50 State: Characteristics 

4 

^ * t * 

When a person is in a Tgacher/Learner ego state he regards himself and 
others as subjects 5 a subject being one who knows Bnd acts, rather than 
as objects, 'an object bei/ig one who is known and is acted upon* He is 
inner, rather than outer, directed. He invokes modes' of inquiring, 
hypothesizing, probl,em-sol^^ing, and reconstru(itin9*€;)y^erience. ^Growth for 
him is a matter of a'.person*s rethinking an expgfij^pte thus facing each 
subsequent situation %<iifferent pec&on. (11) ' • 

In these term?, the philOs-ophJ^cal implications .^f training as contrasted 
.with teaching can be stated" by way X)t princf^Us^ the independent; 
variables of which identify ttie* behavions? inhev^ the ego statue and 
the dependent variables of which identlfywfte consequences of those ^ 
actions : . ^ ' . 



the ^riiliee. Ego State: Implications 



The bd€ic principles of tlje Trainee ego state include the followin 

Extririsicism .^'^f man's behavior is conditioned by external stimuli, by 
extrinsic motivation, by grades, moneyr^^r other rewards adminlst^d by 
anpther, then .(a) he loses .the ability to contemplate, (b) he oecomes the 
prey af*fhos*e who condition him,' (c) he destroys his desire to find out 
the 'Vhy" of life, (d) Ke loses his ability to/ormulate ideals and to 
bring them to fruition, ,(e) he becomes a passive individual upon whom 
habits .are impressed by his trainer, (f) he becomes anti-Intel lectuil , 
(q) be relinquishes responsibility for his own actions, (h) he turns to 
violence when rewards are withheld, (i) he loses his freedom to infinite 
individuality, (j) he limits his perspective, (k) he i si law-abiding only 
when he is* observed, (1) he is revengeful and vindictiveV and (m) he is 
polemical. . , - ^ 
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Necrophileticism > If individuals are alienated from their own decision- 
.*mak1ng, then they change into objects. v ^' 

Passivism, 



If students (trainees) accept the passive role iipposed upon 
them* by their trainers, they to the world as it is and to the 

fragmented view of reality depomed in them, 



Action. If men are frustraie^ in their efforts to act responsibly, if 
they find themselves unable to, use their facuHides, then th6y experience 
a sense of anguish which causes them to reject their impotence by 
submitting to and identifying with a charismatic person, a benevolent 
. trainer, or group having power, thus by this symbolic participation in 
another's life having the illusion of a^cting, when in reality they are 
only submitting to and becoming a part of those who act* ' 

'Essential ism . If trainees work at storing deposits entrusted to them, . 
* then they do not develop the crjtical approaches/necessary for the 
reconstruction of .theii?-sgxperience. 

Exploitation . If the oppiNsssed reman n unaware of the causes of thuir 
condition, then they fatalistically accept their exploitation. ^ 

Self . If the oppressed is[ at the same time himself and the oppressor 
whose will 'he has internal then he is confronted over and overVaga-in 
"with the choice between being a^whole self or a divided self, betweeV/ 
following another's prescriptions or his own values, between speaking out^ 
or being silent, between experiencmg respect or alienation, between being 
a spectator. Qr an attor, between being a phony person or an authentic 
person, . , * ' - . 

I' 



J 



The Trainer Ego State: 



Implications 



The basic pt^inciples* of the Train^'ego state are as follows: *' 

Conditioning ^ If a trainer sets up environmental situations that force 
trainees to make those responses desired by him, if tie" reinlForces those 
^responses- when they occur, if he creates an emotional response of 
acceptance pf both himself and those competencies that are to be learned ^ 
if he presents problem situations in this context of acceptance, if he 
extinguishes largely thro&gh non^rejnforcement and partly through mildly 
punishing^^^ntingencies behavior that interferes with the trainees' ^ 
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learning the competencies he wants them to learn, if he presents 
situafjons in^which the trainees knqw in strict behavioristic termsiwha,t 
they*^are^ to learn to do, if the trainees receive immediate feedback tnJm 
their trainer^ concenjiiicMr*esponses they make and they compare their 
progress witV.their^sT^erformance to see if they are doing what they 
are supposed tb do, then the trainer changes the behavior of the trainees, 
"Tndi\^i^uaTTy^ and tn groups , so tliat they behave in ways "he wants them to 
behave and they do not behave in ways he does not want them to behave. 

Democracy . If a society and its Institutions, especially educational 
institutions, preach about democracy as a philosophy to the exclusion of 
implementing it as a technique, then its young are easy marks fcrr any . 
dictator y/ho sets his sights upon them and manipulates them their 
thoughts, feelings, and actions for his personal aggrandizement. 

Narration . If the trainer and trainee relationship at any level, inside 
or outside the scrtool , is. narrative in character, if it involves a 
, narrating subject (the trainer) and patient listening objects (the ^ 
trainees), tfte (a)^ education becomes the act of depositing in which 
trainees are the depositories and the trainers are the depositors, (b) the 
content of in^-truction, whether it be descriptive or valuatiorial, is 
lifeless, petrified, .motionless , static, compartmentalize^! alien to the 
e)g^ential experience of the trainees, detached from the meaning and the 
totality that engendered it and could give it significance, (c). the 
narration leads the-students to memorize mechanically the narrated 
content, turns them into containers to be filled by the trainer — thus 
the mdre completely he fills the container the better trainer he is; the 
more meek.ly the containers permit themselves to be filled, the better 
trainees they are, (d) the approach, is irrelevant to the reconstruction, 
experience of. the trainee, (e) knowledge i"s a gift bestowed by those who 
consider themselves knowledgeable to those whom they consider to know 
nothing, (f) the approach minimizes and annuls the creative power of tne 
trainees and encourages their credulity in such a way as to serve the \ 
interests of the oppressors who care neither to have the world or the 
experience of the trainees reconstructed, (g) the interests of the 
oppressors lie 1n changing the consciousness of the oppressed, not the 
situation which oppresses them for the more the oppressed can be led to 
a^pt' to the situation the more easily they can be dominated, (h) the 
approach masks the effort to turn men into automatons and thereby negates 
their efforts at humanization, (i) the oppressors react forcefully 
against any action in the educational situation whith stimulates the, 
critical faculties of the trainees who seek to solve the- problems of 
their own lives, (j) the oppressed are regarded as pathological case? of a 
healthy society, marginal" individuals who deviate from the^ general 
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configuration of a good society, and who must be trained to adapt to the 
world as it is and to the fragmented view of reality deposited in them, 
(k) the educated man is the adapted man because he is better fit for the 
world as it is. 

DoubTemindedness > If in a pedagogical encounter there is extrinsic 
motivation, divided attention, doublemindedness , that is, if the goals of 
the trainer are different from tha goals of the trainee, if the demands of 
the trainer forbid the direct expression of the purposes of the learner, 
if the entire surrender cind wholehearted adoption of the course of action 
demanded of the trainee by the trainer is impossible, if there is^ 
so-called "stern discipline" external coercive pressure, if there is 
^ motivation through rewards extraneous to the thing to be done, if there is 
schooling that is merely* preparatory, schooling with ends beyond the 
student's present ^asp, if there is exaggerated emphasis upon drill 
exercise designed to produce skill in action independently of thought — 
exercises having no purpose but the production of automatic skill, if what 
is spontaneous and vital in mental action and reaction goes unused and 
untested,, then (a) the trainee deliberately revolts or deliberately 
attempts to deceive others, (b) the outcome is a confused and divided 
state of interest in which the trainee is fooled as to his own real 
intent, (c) the trainee tries to serv6 two masters at once on the one 

.hand, he wants to do what is expected of him, to please other's, to get 
their approval, to be apprehensive of penalty, to "pay attention to the 
lessoa" or whatever the requirement is;*ut on the other hand, he wants to 
pursue his own purposes since the evident suppression of their exhibition 
does not abolish them, he finds irksome the strain of attention to wf^at is 
hostile to desire, in spite of his outward behavior, his underlying 
desires determine the main 'course of his thought and his deeper emofional 
responses, his mind wanders from the nominal subject and devotes itiself to 
whfit is intrinsically more desirable, (d) there is an obvious lo^ss/of 
energy of thought immediately available when one Is consciously trying to 
seem to try to attend to one matter while his imagination is spontaneously 

.going out to more congenial affairs, (e) there is a subtle and permanent 
cr'ippling of intelligent activity based upon the fostering of habitual 
self-deception inherent in the doublemindedn'ess that hampers irfHegrity and 
completeness of mental action, (f) a, split is developed between conscious 
thought and attention and impulsive emotion an8 desire, j(g) reflective 
dealings with the content of instruction is constrained and half-hearted 
attention wanders, (h) dealings with the interests of thfe student by the 
student become il licitf transactions with them are furtive; the discipline 
that comes from regulatijig response by deliberate inquiry ha^ving a purpose 
fails; the deepest concern and most congenial enterprises of the 
imagination (since they center about the. .'|:hings" dearest to desire), are 
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casual and conceal ecf; they enter into action in ways which are 
unacknowledged; and they are demoralizing because they are not subject to 
rectification by consideration of consequences. 

Dehumanization . If teachers are well-intentioned trainers who do not 
realize tliey are serving only to dehumanize their students, if they fail 
£o perceive their efforts to train are themselves contradictions about 
reality, then, sooner or later, these processes of dehumanization lead ' 
even passive students to turn against their trainers and to discover 
through existential experience that their present way of life is 
irreconcilable with their becoming fully human, and that, through their 
relations with others, reality is basically a process, undergoing 
constant transformation. 

Domination , If there is domination of one person over another, if a 
V J)person manipulates another in terms of his own ends, then thete is 
^^pathology of love — sadism, in the dominator and masochism in' the ' ' 

dominated. 



The Teacher/Learner Ego State: Implicaticfhs 

The basic principles of the Teacher/Learner ego state include the 
-following: _ 

Heurism . If the teachar and student relationship at any level, inside or 
outside the school, is heuristic in nature, if it involves modes of 
inquiring, hypothesizing, prob^l em-solving, if teachers and students are 
both subjects (a subject being one who knows and acts) rather than 
subjects and objects (an object being one who is known and is acted upon), 
then (a) education becomes responding to the intentionalities of the 
participants, (b) languaging replaces fiarfating^ {cXaets of cognition „ 
replace transferrals of information, (d) cognizable objects (referents) 
intermediate cognitive individuals (the subjects -- the teachers and the 
'Itudents), (e) dialogical relations^are used to the fi6llest capacity of 
the cognitive actors (teachers and students) to coop^ate in perceiving 
th* same cognizable objects (referents); (f) the , termNsubject or 
teacher/student replaces trainer-of-the-trainees and subjects or 
students/teachers replaces trainees-of-the-trainer, (g) the teacher is no 
longer merely the one-who-teaches, but one who is himself taught ij> 
dialogue with students, who in turn, while being taught also teach; all 
jbecome jointly responsible for the process in which they a4-l grow, (h) no 
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one teaches another ^ nor is anyone "self -trained;" individuals teach each ' 
other, mediated fay the referents of their world, (i) the teacher student 
is not cognitive in his preparation and narra1;ive in his presentation, 
(j) the te^icher-student does not regard cognizable objects (referents) as 
his private Droperty but as the objects of reflection by himself and his 
students, (k) the teacher-student reconstructs his reflections in the 
reflections of students, (1) the students are critical coinvestigators in 
dialogue with the teacher, (m) the teacher-student studies reality with 
students and reconstructs his earlier reflections and considerations as 
the students express their own, (n) education involves a constant 
unveiling of reality, (o) education strives for the emergence of 
consciousness and critical intervention in reality, (p) teachers and 
students pursue problems relating to themselves iji the world and with the 
world and fee] increasingly more 'chaljenged and obliged to respond to that 
challenge, (q) authentic reflection considers m^n in their reactions with 
the world, (r) students, simultaneously reflecting on themselves and on 
the world, increase the scope of their perception and begin to direct 
their observations toward previously inconspicuous phenomena, (s) students 
develop their power to perceive critically the way they exist in the world 
with which and in which they find ^themselves; they come to see the world 
not as a static reality, but as a reality in process, in .reconstruction. 

Dialogue . If individuals speak their word, name the world, and 
reconstruct it in thought and/or action, then their. .dialogue becomes the 
way in which they attain significance as persons, (a) the dialogue is not 
reduced to the act of one individual's depositing ideas into another., 

(b) it is not a simple exchange of ideas to be consumed by discussants, 

(c) it is not a hostile, polemical argument between individuals who are 
committed not to the search for truth and meaning but rather to the 
imposition of their own truth and meaning, (d) it is not a situation in 
which some individuals name the world on behalf of others, (e) it is not 
a crafty instrument for the domination of one individual by another. 

Education , If education is carried on by "A" for "B" or by "A" about "B," 
if oppressors act upon men to indoctrinate ihem and adjust them to a ^ 
reality which must remain unreconstructed, then the ensuing behaviors are 
training behaviors that are, in themselves, acts, of vlqlence; if, on the 
other hand, education is carried on by "A" with "B," if the teacher 5hSks. 
himself what he will dialogue with the students about, then the 
preoccupation with the content of the dialogue is a preoccupation with 
curriculum in authentic education, mediated by the world, a world which 
impresses and challenges both teacher and student, givjng rise to* ^- 
descriptions and valuations about it impregnated with hopes, anxietie?,:, 
doubts, and the Tike. . ^^-^ 
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In(teractionism . If an individiial perceij|§^content as instrumental toward 
eliminating a factor that disintegrates nis dynamic -equilibr-ium, then 

(a) he pursues that content with a disciplineTeven if it is at, first ^ 
unpleasant to him^ (b) he considers it a, tn^ans to an end, (c) he learns 
it, (d) he builds it into structure so that he.^can use it whenever the 
disintegrative factor reappears, and (e) he develops pleasure in it. ^ 

Conscientiatization . If men gain inner freedom, then they learn 
conscientiatization to perceive social, political, sexual ,. religious , 
and economic contradictions and to take action against the oppressive 
elements of the society that create these contradictions. 

Reconstructionism , If a person rethinks" his experience, then he faces 
each subsequent situation a different person. 

Disintegrationism - If the dynahrfc^uilibrium of the individual is 
disintegrated, then (a) he responds to remove the disintegrative factor, 

(b) his responses contipueHT his first response is not instrumental in 
the removal, (c) his responses vary, and {dj he builds into structure the 
response that effectively removes the disintegrative factor. 
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CHAPTER X . ^ . 

PROCESSES OF HUMANIZATION/DEHUMANIZATION IN THE SCHOOLS 



Whether the growth of a* student is continuous or sporadic, whether it 
begets more growth or disappears in ^arrestment , is utterly dependent upon 
whether that student is educated or trained, whether he is intrinrsically 
motivated or extrinsically motivated, whether^he is a learner or an. 
achiever, whether he is inner directed or outer directed, or in a word, 
whether he is humanized or dehumanized. 

Behaviorists of today who have arrogated to themselves various titles 
inherent in social engineering recognize no ground between behaviors they 
wpuld build into the structures of students and dark, blank, hopeless 
uncertainty and insecurity. Not until they have been reborn into the life 
of effective intelligence. will they recognize the security inherent in 
methods of inquiring, observing, experimenting, and hypothesizing. 

Quite unlike behaviorists, humanists do not see as disastrous the 
ineffectiveness or inappropriateness of a given behavior because they 
retain sec^urity of proceclyye, the process by which they and their students 
reconstruct^^ rethink, thlfir experiences. The educated perspn, they feel, 
is the free ^Jferson, one who rethinks his experiences and faces subsequent 
situations a d4t^erejit person. The trained person, on the other hand, is 
forever the sTave'of his trainer, no matter how benevolent or well- 
intentioned the trainer, no matter how sophisticated the trainer in his 
knowledge of prior structures. ^ 

In these terms, any response conditioned into the learner,^ if it cannot be 
changed by him, is a dangerous response to acquire, the process of th6 
conditioning in substance being one of dehumanization. This process of 
conditioning, operant conditioning, can he stated in the form of a 
principle: - 

If a trainer sets up environmental situations that farce trainees to make 
those responses^esired by him, if he reinforces those respqjises when they 
occur, if he'Tfrates an emotional response of acceptance both' to himself 
and those competencies he wants the trainees to learn, if he presents 
problem-solving situations in this context of acceptance, if he 
extinguishes largely through nonreinforcement and partly through mildly 
punishing contingencies behavior that injerferes w.ith the trainees' 
learning the competencies he wants them to lear;n,lfllie presents situations 
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in which the trainees know in strict behavioral terms What they are to " 
learn to do, if the trainees receive inniedi ate feedback from thetV 
trainer Aoncerning the responses , they make and they compare their 
progress with their past performance to see^^f they are doing what they/ 
are supposed to do, then th6 trainer changes the behavior o^trainees; j 
individually and in groups, so that they behave in ways he wants them vo 
behave and they do not behave in ways he does not want them to'' behave. > 

This principle has wide appeal in education today. Because it does, we 
need to ask ourselves what are the direct and concomitant consequences of 
its implementation, especially in terms of whether those consequences 
promote processes of humanization or dehumanization in students as w^ll 
as their teachers^ ^ 

If a* student's behavior is conditioned by extrinsic motivation, by a 
trainer who manipulates him^through the use of grades, money, or other: 
extrinsic rewards or punishments, the student becomes dehumanized in the 
sense that he becomes the prey of those who condition him, he loses the 
skill of contemplation, he destroys his desire to find out the "why" of 
life, he Joses his ability to formulate ideals^and to bring themto 

fuition, he becomes a passive individual upon whpm habits are impicessed 
his trainer, he becomes anti-intellectual, he relinquishes 
responsibility for his fethical .behavior to his trainer rather than to 
accept responsibility for his pwn actions, he turns to violence when 
rewards are withheld, he/loses his freedom to infinite individuality, he 
liijiits his perspectiv^ and/or he is law-abiding only when he i$ observed. 

While all these consequences of training are important, from the 
standpoint of dehumanization one of the most important consequences is 
that the, trainee learns to conceptualize himself as the instrument for 
carrying out another person's wilT, and he therefore no longer considers 
himself to be responsible for his actions. Some of the consequences of. 
this particular conceptualization of self are in'turn made abundantly 
clear, in Stanley Milgram's' Obedience to Authority : An Experimental View 
and the Presidential Campaign Activities of 1972 ^ Senate Resolution 60^, 
Hearings before the Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities 
of the United States SenateTTinety-tHTrd CongresT T First Session , 
Wgtergaje and Related . Activities . 

Conceptualization of self is a fact of life for all of ^us» students and ^ 
teachers alike. For the Humanist the conceptual ization, of self is an 
artistic ^deavor, a creative synthesis of complicated patterns based upon 
our actions, our feelings, our philospphy, our values, and the like, whicl) 
are themselves expressively simple. "When sych stmpTicity ainid complexity 
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has been attained," says Frank Barf on in Creativity and Personal, Freedom , 
"two new and most important effects come into existence in the 
individual's experience. One of these is the feeling that one is free and 
that life and its' outcome are in one's own hands* The other is a new 
experience of the .passage' of time, and a deeper sense of relaxed ^ 
participation in the present moment* All of experience is consequently 
peiwanent at the very moment of its occurrence, and life ceases 'to be a 
course between birth and death and becomes instead a fully realized 
experience of change in which jevery single state is as valid and as 
necessary as every .other. " 1 

How an individual responds to ^a situation is thus dependent upon how he 
conqeptlializes himself. If, *or example, he conceptualizes himself as 
b^ing inadequate to meet the lemands of a task at hand, he responds to it 
as if it were. a threat; if, oi the other hand, he conceptualizes hirtiself 
as being capable of grapplingj with the contingencies, he responds to them 
as if they were ai challenge, i The following, is a case in point: 

Joseph Delia Fave helped frtl" father in his bakery. Joseph was a husky lad 
of fourteen. Going about his business, Joe fell into the dough mixer in 
the bakery. In a flatsh, his arms were caught and mangled, just like^the 
dough in the' mixer. 

The machinery stal led,, with the boy's arms crushed into a shapeless pulp. 

Police and firemen came. * They could not extricate him, so they broke the 
machine from roij^nd about him*. ■ He remained conscious all the while. 

The pain was appalling, but he gritted his teeth and no'cry of agony 
seeped through his compressed laps. . » * • . 

the firemen worked feverishly, ft^antically to tear apart the machine and 
to free, the 'boy. , - ' ' * 

Joe tried" to hide the agoi^y that stared out of his two eyes. 

* * 

Eventually the firemen completed their task. To a hospital he was borne. 
The doctors took one look, and to the operating room went Joe. A surgeon 
injected morphine to deaden the pain. 

An^an6sthetic mercifully sent him into tegiporary oblivion. 

Hours later, he aWcikened in his room. He made as if to move his arms, but 
there werfe no arms to move. The surgeon's scalpel and saw amputated both. 




And young Joe, still in crittcaT condition., lapsed back in'^o 
unconsciousness. ' " V 

"a day later he awakened once more. He saw his parents sitting by his bed. 
They were cryin§: 

"Aw, gee, MomT Don't cry," said the boy.. His eyes fastened on his Odd. 

"Aw, gee. Dad, tell her not to worry! I'm all right. I can get atong. 
I don't have to have arms. Dad, I got brains." 

The father's eyes brimmed over. He wanted to grip'tight his son'shand,' 
but there was no hand to grip. • .-^ 

' . ' - ■ " ' . . ' ' ^ 

"Aw, geei Dad. Don't do that. I Ccin get ailong.' I have -brains. " 

How an individual' respond^ to the contingencies of his life is utterly 
^dependent upBn.^how he conceptilal izes himself. . ^ ^ " 

'What, then, is the educational process of humanization at work that is 
ba^si<;aTly iristrumental in fostfifring the development of an authentic 
conceptualization of self as opposdd €o the training process of 
dehumanization that con^ditions learners to behave as trainees, would have 
ihm behave and conditions them to conceptualize themselves as instruments 
for the implementation of the will of others? 

K The, process , of humanizatiqn in education involves modes of Inquiring^, ' 
hypothesizing, problem-s.olving by t^oth "teachers and students bgth. of whom 
are subjects, a subject being one who knows and acts,* rather than Subjects 
and objects, an object being one who is known and is acted jipon. It does 
not involve trainers and trainees, narrating subjects (the traineris)^, and 
patient listening. objects (the trainees), the process in which trainees 
are the depositories and the trainers are the depositors. ' 

2. Students and teachers engage in'purrere by simuHaneously reflecting 
upon themselves and on ;th6 world and developing' their power, to perceive 
critically the way, they exist in the world with which ^nd in 'which they 
find themselves , "thus^seeing. the worl:d not as a static reality, but as 
reality, in ^process , 'in recons'truction. They do niot pursue' curriculum as 
content^-tTf?^' instruction y whether it be descriptive or yaluatidnal , "as ^ 
lifeless, petrified, motictnlessj static, compartmeata'-li^red — alien to. the 

. existentictl experience of students and teachers, detached from the 
meaning and totality jthat engendered it and cbuld^give it significance. - 

3. * the teacher is no longer merely fhe onerWhorteaches, but pne who is 
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himself taught in dialogue with students-, who, in turn, while being taught 
also teach, alj- becoming jointly responsible -for the process in which- they 
all grow. The teacher is not a trainer who has trainees memorize_^^ 
mechanically the narrated content, thus turning them into containers to be 
filled on the grounds that the more completely he fills the container, the 
better teacher he is and the more meekly tthe containers permit themselves 
to be filled, the better students they are. 

4. Both teachers and students speak their word about their world as they 
perceive it and how that world should be reconstructed. Knowledge is pot 
a gift bestowed by those who considejr themselves to be knowledgeable to 
those whom they consider to know nofhing and. the approach dOes not 
minimize and annul the creative power of students to encourage Weir 
.credulity in such a way as ta serve the interests of the trainers who care 
neither to have the world or the experience of the students reconstructed. 

5. Education is a matter of responding to the intentional i ties of the, 
participants in such a way that acts of cognition replace transferrals^ of 
information and cognizable objects^ (referents) intermediate cognitive 
individuals (teachers and students). It is not a matter of'the trainer 
reacting forcefully against any action in the educational situation which 
stimulates the critical faculties of the students who seek.to solve the 
problems of their lives. / • ' . 

6. The teacher reconstructs his ref lectior]4 fn the reflection of the ' 
students. He does not use an approach thatStiasks his effort^>to turn 
students into automatons thereby negating their efforts at humanization. . 

In summary, then, education is a* process of humanization and, as such, is 
carried on by "A" with "B," the preoccupation of the content of the 
dialogue being a preoccupation with currere, a process in which students 
and teachers simultaneously reflect upon themselves and on their world and 
develop their power to perceive' crititally the way they exist in the world 
with which and in which they find -themselves. Thus education is not. a 
process of training, dehumanization, carried on by "A" for "B" or by "A" » 
about "B," the preoccupation of the approach being that trainers act upon 
trpinees to indoctrinate them, condition them, and adjust them to a 
reality which must remain unreconstructed, the ensuing b^ehaviors being * 
conditioned behaviors tha,t*are in themselves acts of violence. In this 
sense, only through education as opposed to' training. do teachers and 
learners become humani2fed free, autlientic, independent spirits, ^ 
inquiring,, hypothesizing, reconstructing persons, and humane, 
compass ion«te^> empathetic individuals, ' . ' 
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